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' PREFACE. 



The Aaithor has ventured on the pubKcation of a new 
Work on the relations of Eeligion and Science, because he 
has something to say upon the subject, which, in as far as 
he knows, has riot yet been said. Having, with many 
others, failed to find full satisfaction in previous attempts 
to reconcile the Mosaic narrative of Creation with the dis- 
coveries of Geology, he anxiously sought, and believes he 
has found, a new track which will conduct to a more satis- 
factory result. 

He is convinced that the Scripture Eecord, correctly 
interpreted, is not merely not contradicted, as has been 
assumed, but corroborated, by the teachings of Science^ 
He accepts, on the one hand, the narrative of Moses, in its 
literal sense, as given in his own words ; and, on the othef; 
the admitted facts of Geology, as stated in the words of 
the most eminent Geologists ; and he finds in t}iese facts a 
.confirmation of the Biblical history. If he is right, it will 
appear that EeUgion; so far from being endangered by 
Science, ig indebted to it, not only for enlarging our know- 
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ledge of the works and wonders of the Lord, but — especi- 
ally, through the striking analogies it «hows between the 
•last and previous creations — ^for strengthening the founda- 
tions of Eevealed^ as well as of Natural Eeligion. 

The following 6 an outline af the 4-uthor^s argument : — 
He holds, with Chalmers, BucMand, and others, that 
^ the first verse of the first chapter of GtenesLs contains a disr 
tinet 'axid independent record — altogether unconnected, in 
sequfenccJ of time, with fhe verses that follow — and marks 
xmA a period antecedently to which the heavens and earth 
Had no existence. Of the history of the earth, after it 
came into being, down to that period which inmiediately 
preceded the creation he is about to describe, or of any of 
the previous geological systeias or earlier creations, Moses 
gives no acjpount whatever. The condition of the earth at 
the period d^cribed in verse second, tjie Author shows to 
harmonise with the geological epoch immediately preced- 
» ing the existing creation, commonly called that of the 
Glacial 'or Boulder-drift formation. The low temperature 
of the earth at that period, and the extent to which its 
surfece was covered with water, account very naturally for 
^ ' the extinction of the flora and fawaa of the Tertiary epoch, 
to such an extent, at least, as to render necessary a new 
creation, and such a preparatory removal of the waters as 
is described ijy Moses. The Author believes that the cor- 
rect interpretation of verse second, and its reference to the 
glacial and aqueous condition of the earth during the 
Boulder-drift formatfon, will throw great light upon a sub- 
ject hitherto fdt to be involved in ^eat difl&culty. 

He shows that the creation described by Moses is in 
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swot .^ ^ fte p^ou, c«.«on. evid. W in th. 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary epochs, each of which in 
succession fisplays beings of a higher order than that which v 
preceded it. * 

While he rests his case upon accepted ^ological facts, 
he does not commit himsel|L to any of the hj^otheses^ or 
th^ries, by whieh thesfl^* facts are. .accounted' for. He re- 
fuses, in order to account for what arfe^ as presented to our 
observation, manifestly new creatilms, to accept the De- 
velopment hypothesis of Lamarck, or that of the Origin 6||' 
Species by Natural Selection of Darwin, notwithstanding- 
the favour with which the latter has been, for the present, 
received by some eminent men of science ; and he does so 
simply because they are but hj^otheses. A distinct chap- 
ter is occupied in showing the untenableness of^the Dar- 
winian Scheme, and its failure to account for the pheno- - 
mena which it professes to explain. 

The Author has shown that there is no such thing 
established by Geological Science, as a fixed perpetually 
self-evolving* order of nature, in the sense understood 
"by some scientific men. He finds, fix)m the teaching 
of Sciehce, that while laws of nature have been estab- 
lirfied for the propagation and support of organised beings, 
liiese laws cannot prevent the extinction of old, or provide 
for the creation of new races. In other wordi^ he finds 
that Science is conversant not only with an established 
law of continuance, but also with direct and successive 
interpositions of creative power, i.e., -vWth what may be * 
called miracles, in the formation of new orders, genera, and ' 
species. And, by the aid of scientific facts, he considers 
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he has shown the fallacy of all arguments raised against 
the miracles of Scripture, in as far as these arguments are 
based on the assumption of a fixed and invariable order of 
nature. 

The chapter on the Darwinian Hypothesis is followed 
by two chapters on the Aptiquity of Man, — the former 
exhibiting the teaching of Scripture, and the latter con- 
taining remarks on. Sir Charles Lyell's wo^ on that sub- 
ject. 

A very few critical observations on the Sacred Text have 
been, of necessity, introduced into the body of the work, 
which can be fully appreciated only by those acquainted 
with the Hebrew language ; but they have been made with 
such brevity and plainness, as to be no bar to the under- 
standing^f the passages in which they occur by the general 

* 

reader. They occur principally in the first chapter. 

The Author has only to add, in conclusion, that should 
his work, in any degree, tend to clear up the diflSculties 
with which the subject, of which it treats, has been hitherto 
surrounded, and thus to dispel the doubts, and strengthen 
the faith of any of his readers, it will be an ample and 
most gratifying recompense to him for the time and trouble 
bestowed upon it. 



Banchort-Devknick Mansb, 
1870. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE. 



The alarm raised some years ago by the discoveries of 
g^logists, viewed in thdr beaigs upon the toxth of 
the Mosaic Eecord of the Creation, has now, in a great 
measure, subsided. Before the geological phenomena 

^ telling of the history and duration of the world, previ- 
ously to the era of the existing creation, were brought 
to light, it was the all but universal opinion that it had 
not existed beyond six thousand years. And, conse- 
quently, when its age was proved to be immeasurably 
greater, there seemed to be a discrepancy between science 
and revelation upon this point, which, it was thought, for 

, some time at least, admitted of no reconciliation. When 
the geological facts became firmly established, and had 
been generally accepted by geologists, th» were still 
doubted by some theologians, and denied by others. A 
great portion of those who believed in the inspiration and 
authority of the Word of God, thought that what they had 
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considered to be truth, was brought into jeopardy, while 
those who had neither love nor reverence for God's Word, 
triumphed over the victory which, as they imagined, 
science had gained over revelation. Such being the case, 
attempts have been made, from time, to time, with greater 
or less success, by men distinguished alike for theological 
and scientific attainments, to bring the Mosaic and Geolog- 
ical records into harmony. By these means much has 
been done to allay the alarm which the geological dis- 
closures above referred to had created. Dr Chalmers, 
Professor Bucldand, and others, have shown that the 
language of Moses does not require to be so interpreted 
as to tie down the age of the world to the period formerly 
assigned to it; that there is no connection of contem- 
poraneity, or even of immediate sequence, between the 
great fact announced in the first verse of Genesis, that " In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth," 
and the statements in verse second ; and that between the 
announcement in verse first, and the condition of the 
earth described in verse second, a period of time may 
have intervened sufficient to account for all the geological 
phenomena which have given rise to the objection in 
question. By this means the great seeming discrepancy 
regarding the age of the world has been removed. 

But another difficulty still remains, which has not, as 
yet, as far as I have observed, been satisfactorily cleared 
up, that, namely, of showing the correspondence of the 
statements in verse second with the teaching of Geology ; 
and it is the hope of doing so which has induced me to 
present my views to public notice. I am not deterred 
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from this attempt by what is said by Dr David Page in 
his excellent work on the "Past and Present Life of 
the World." " To attempt," says he, " reconciliations of 
Geology with Scripture, is to mistake the functions of 
both ; — ^to confound what is ascertainable with what 
needed to be revealed — ^the physical with the spiritual 
— and reason with faith. Geology loses by such well- 
meant but ignorant attempts ; Theology can be no gainer." 
In what follows I do not mean " to confound the ascer- 
tainable with what needed to be revealed." Geology is 
conversant with factSy and so is the Mosaic Eecord of 
the creation; and as it has been averred that ihQ facts as 
exhibited by the one and by the other are contradictory, 
and that Geology is consequently at variance with Scrip- 
ture, it is, I conceive, the duty of every one who desires to 
maintain the inspiration and authority of the Bible, to do 
what in him lies to show that the statements of fact are 
not in antagonism, and that Scripture and Science do not 
contradict, but, as might be expected, confirm and support 
each other. I have much pleasure in acknowledging my 
obligations to Dr Page for the confirmation, derived from 
his writings, of the views I have adopted ; and I shall not 
fail to avaQ myself; liberally of the fruits of his labours in 
establishing them. I shall lay him under contribution to 
the reconciliations which he so strongly deprecates; and 
I Sh^ll endeavour to do so without detriment either to 
Geology or Theology. 

, With the view of reconciling the apparent discrepancies 
between Geology and Scripture, in reference to the creation 
ol the world, I propose to show, in the first place, what is 
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the teaching of Scripture ; and, in the second place, what 
is the corresponding teaching of Geology. 

Moses teaches us, in the first verse of the first chajpter 
of Genesis, that " In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth." The word "beginning" here expresses a 
period antecedently to which the heavens and the earth 
had no existence. This verse contains a distinct and in- 
dependent proposition, designed to teach mankind that 
the earth had a beginning and a creator. This proposition 
is the basis of all religious faith and obligation. In verse 
second, the sacred writer, in very brief and general termsi 
makes us acquainted with the condition of the earth at a 
period immediately preceding the creation, which he is 
about to describe in the subsequent verses. Between the 
first and second verses there is no connection of time, or 
immediate sequence. This I shall now endeavour to show. 
In doing so, it will be necessary to make certain emenda- 
tions upon the rendering of the authorised version. There 
the verse stands: "And the earth was without form, and 
void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." 

The conjunction " and " at the beginning of this verse 
is the only particle in Hebrew for also expressing "but>" 
** moreover," "now"; and of these three English particles, 
that can legitimately be used which best suits the sense of 
the passage. Accordingly, in the Septuagint version, the 
word is rendered 5e, and in the Vulgate, atUevi, corres- 
ponding to the English lut, moreover, now. The word 
rendered "was" in the English version is the only 
word in Hebrew for also expressing '* existed," "became*^ 
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for which likewise there are separate words in Latin, fuU, 
fdctus est, extitit, and in. Greek, i^, iyipero. It is also to be 
observed that the Hebrew verb has no pluperfect tense, 
and therefore, the past tense is used to indicate past or plu- 
perfect time, according to the exigencies of the case. The 
first clause of the verse, therefore, may be rendered with as 
great propriety, " But the earth had become," as, "And the 
earth was." This will be acknowledged by every competent 
judge. It does no violence whatever to the original. Hence 
Dathe, a very learned and judicious critic, and translator 
of the Bible into Latin before the geological difficulty had 
been started, had rendered the words in question : " Terra 
vero facta fuerat:" "But the earth had become." But 
even if the authorised rendering is retained, it must still be 
observed that the particle "and*' in our own language 
does not necessarily mark contemporaneity, or immediate 
succession of events preceding and following. It is used 
also to introduce additional facts find circumstances into 
the discourse in hand, without any reference to sequence 
of time. The word "and " simply announces that something 
is to be added to something that has preceded, without 
any necessary reference to their co-existence or immediate 
connection. This may be known from the context, or, 
when there is any risk of ambiguity, by some other word, 
which leaves the question as to contemporaneity free from 
all doubt. The difficulty which the authors of the autho- 
rised version had in deciding upon the connection or dis- 
junction of the verses in regard to time, arose out of their 
own misconceptions respecting the age of the world, and 
their entire ignorance of what geological science has since 
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brought to light, in regard to previous conditions of the 
earth, and the consequent impossibility of giving any 
intelligent account of the phenomena referred to in verse 
second. This -difiSculty was farther increased by the 
poverty of the Hebrew language in conjunctive and dis- 
junctive particles, and the consequent necessity of some 
knowledge of the bearing and connection of the context as 
to whether these particles are to connect or disjoin words, 
clauses, and sentences. For example, if the translators 
regarded it as a matter of faith that the world had existed 
only about six thousand years, they were necessarily led 
to connect the first three verses by a connection of time. 
In that case, they held that the first verse referred to the 
original creation of matter ; that the second referred to the 
condition of the world immediately after it came into 
being ; and that the third and following verses contained 
subsequent details respecting the first arrangement of inor- 
ganic matter, and the creation of the existing flora and 
fauna. Geological science has shown that such a view is 
untenable, and has thus aided in the criticism of verse 
second. The following instance is given by Mr Hugh Miller 
of the use of the particle " and," in introducing additional 
particulars without reference to time. " Take," says he, "the 
following passage : * There went out a man of the house of 
Levi and took to wife a daughter of Levi ; and the woman 
conceived and bare a son, and when she saw that he was a 
goodly chUd, she hid him three months ; and when she 
could no longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and laid 
it in the flags by the river's bank.' — Exod. ii 1-3. The 
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narrative here is quite as continuous as in the first three 
verses of Genesis, in the order of the relation; — the mar- 
riage of the parents is as directly followed by the birth of 
the son, as the creation of matter is followed in the other 
by the first beginning of the existing state of things. The 
reader has as slight ground to infer in the one case, that 
between the marriage of the parents and the birth of the 
child, the births of several other children of the family had 
taken place, as to infer in the other, that between the 
creation of matter and subsisting creation, there had taken 
place several other creations." Such are the grounds upon 
which it is maintained that there is no necessary connec- 
tion of time between the statements in verses first and 
second ; but what period elapsed between the creation of 
matter in verse first, and the condition of the earth in verse 
second; — ^how many distinct epochs intervened, or what 
was their duration ; — what was the external appearance of 
the earth during these epochs ; — what were its fiora and 
fauna ; — what changes took place in it ; — to what convul- 
sions, depressions, or upheavals it was subjected, — ^the sacred 
writer has furnished us with no means of deciding. After 
announcing that in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, Moses gives intimation of no other epoch or 
condition of the earth, hut that which immediately preceded 
the existing creation, i.e., the creation described by him in 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

In the authorised version, it is said that the earth was 
"without form and void." The words in the original, 
^nht ^nh thohu vabhohu, are very important. They furnish 
a key to the true meaning and elucidation of the verse. 
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The sense long popularly given to them on the apparent 
authority of the rendering in the authorised version, has 
proved a great^^bar to the right understanding of it If the 
condition of the earth here described indicated a period, as 
the preceding remarks lead us to believe, which closed the 
preceding geological or tertiary epoch, what is meant by 
its being "without form and void?" Some understand 
this to be a state of chaos ; but it is difficult to say what 
it means. The words in the original are nowhere else 
found conrieded together^ but in the 23d verse of the fourth 
chapter of Jeremiah, which is thus translated by Dr 
Henderson : — 

"I saw the land 
And behold ! it was waste and empty, 
And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I saw the mountains, 
And behold I they trembled. 
And all the hills shook vehemently. 
I saw, and behold ! there was no man. 
And all the birds of the air had fled. 

I saw, and behold ! the fruitful land had been tiimed into a desert 
And all the cities were broken down 
Before Jehovah ; before the fuiy of his anger." 

In the above passage I understand the words ^nhj xnn in 
verse 23d to express in general terms the completeness of 
the desolation occasioned by the devastation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's army, the details of which are briefly expressed in 
the subsequent verses, in very sublime and bold figures. 
It is said that the "mountains trembled" and "shook 
vehemently," that " there was no man or bird of the air ; " 
that " the fruitful land had become a desert," and that " the 
cities were broken down." We know from the history of 
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the period referred to in the prophetic vision, that a great 
portion of the people perished during the war, or had been 
carried into captivity; that the fields had been laid waste 
and neglected, and had ceased to yield their increase, and 
that the very birds of the air had abandoned them. It 
will be observed that the expressions in the foregoing pas- 
sage are not to be taken in their strictly literal acceptation, 
implying that every man and bird had been destroyed, or 
removed from the land, or that no grass, herb, or fruit, or 
any other kind of sustenance had been left in it. 

The words ^nbi ^nh as applied to the earth previously to 
the creation described by Moses, must be expressive of its 
waste and desolate condition in regard to the creatures 
which formerly lived in it — ^in regard to the productions by 
which they were sustained — in regard to the darkness with 
which it was enveloped, and to the waters which covered 
its surface. It is implied that the previous flora bxA fauna 
had become extinct, at aU events to such an extent that 
the creation of a new fauna such as is described by Moses, 
was necessary, and of a new flora suitable to the new cir- 
cumstances of the earth, and to the new fauna to be 
created in it. The words ^nhi ^nh are rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint version, which was translated from Hebrew into 
Greek about two hundred and seventy years before Christ 
idparos kcu, iKaraaKej^irTos — " invisible and unfiimished " — "in- 
visible" by reason of the water and the darkness; and "un- 
furnished,'' by. the absence of the previous flora and fauna. 
The applicability of this rendering to the condition of 
the earth in the second verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis will afterwards appear. 
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The next clause, " And darkness (was) on the face of the 
deep " will be afterwards considered. 

In the last clause, " And the Spirit of God moved on the 
face of the waters," I should prefer rendering the expression 
" Spirit of God '* by " mighty wind." The word rni ruach^ 
signifies " wind," and the addition of " God " in such a con- 
nection is, as is well known, one of the common methods 
by which superlatives are expressed in Hebrew. The fol- 
lowing are the reasons which seem to justify this rendering. 
In the first place there is no article in the original, a fact 
important, although not of itself decisive In the next 
place, the idea of the Spirit of God moving on the face of 
the waters amidst darkness and desolation, is not in keep- 
ing with the sublime notions, elsewhere expressed in 
Scripture, of the majesty and omnipotence of Him who 
said, "Let there be light and there was light," — "who 
spake and it was done, who commanded and all tilings 
stood fast." This passage does not seem, moreover, to be 
capable of being adduced with any force, as an argument 
in favour of the personality of the Holy Spirit, while for- 
tunately not merely the personality, but the divinity and 
the work of the Holy Spirit are elsewhere so clearly 
established as to be independent of any doubtful proof; 
and farther, it is of the Son, and not of the Holy Spirit, 
that it is said, "By him all things were made." — John i. 
30. That the rendering "mighty wind" is consistent 
with the Hebrew usage and idiom, is beyond all doubt — 
as for example, "Cedars of God," i,e,, "very tall cedars;" 
"a prince of God," "a mighty prince;" "mountains of 
God," "very high mountains;" "wind of Jehovah," "a 
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strong and blasting wind." — Isa. xL 7. "The grasi^ 
withereth because a strong or blasting wind bloweth upon 
it," not " the Spirit of God," as in the authorised version. 
It is the "wind" and not the "Spirit of God" that is else- 
where said to blast the grass and flowers of the field. 

But it is averred that " mighty wind" is unsuitable to 
nannp connected with it, which, it is said, expresses 

• • • 

"brooding," "incubation,** a "fluttering motion" as of a 
bird over her young. But, as the word is found in only 
two other passages of the Bible, the usage is too limited to 
justify any confident asserti(fn that it must be here re- 
stricted to the meaning required in the other cases. In 
Latin the word "incubo" conveys the notion of "brooding 
over," or " incubation," both literally and figuratively. But 
it expresses likewise that of " violent motion." In VirgiVs 
jEneidy I., 84-89, both notions are expressed in the same 
passage, and it is worthy of remark that the latter usage is 
applied to the wind sweeping' over the sea, and raising the 
waves. The former sense is expressed in ' the words : 
" Ponto nox incubat atra" — ^" Thick darkness broods over 
the deep ;" and the latter, that of the winds sweeping over 
the sea, and stirring it up from its lowest depths : — 

'* ac venti, velut agmine facto 
Qua data portu ruunt, et' terras turbine perflant 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque, Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
AfricuB, et vastos volvunt at littora fluctus." 

Of the above passage the following is Davidson's rendering: 
" The winds, as in a formed battalion, rush forth at every 
vent, and scour o*er the lands in giddy whirls — they ply 
the ocean furiously {incuhuere mari) and at once East, and 
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South, and stormy South-west, plough up the whole deep 
from its lowest bottom, and roll vast billows to the shores," 
Virgil has also : "Tempestas incubuit sylvis" — ^"The tern-. 
pest swept over the woods." And in QuintUian Inst., 5, 6, 
we find an expression which is exactly equivalent to the 
clause before us : Magna v^is venti in mart incubuiL 

In verse second the earth is said to be covered with 
water, and wind is an agent suitable, and constantly 
employed in nature, for its removal, and for the subse- 
quent drying of land. It was the same agency that God 
employed for the removal of the waters of the deluge, and 
it is the same Hebrew word that is used. " And God made 
a wind mi ruachy to pass over the earth, and the waters 
were assuaged." — Gen. viii. 1. 

Such, it is conceived, is the most correct meaning of the 
words rendered in the authorized version " Spirit of God;" 
but this rendering is by no means essential to the bringing 
out the sense which I attach to the verse, which I would 
translate as follows : '' But the earth had become desolate 
and empty (ie. emptied of ii^ flora and/ai^Tia), and dark- 
ness (was) upon the face of the deep, and a mighty wind 
moved on the face of the waters." The connection between 
the second and the third and following verses, in point of 
time, seems to be beyond doubt. The condition of the 
world in verse second required the removal of the dark- 
ness, and of the waters that covered the earth, and also the 
creation of a new flora ond fauna, aU which are described 
in the third and subsequent verses. 

Moses describes, in the third and following verses of this 
chapter, a series of facts all still palpable and apparent — 
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light and darkness — morning and evening — dry land 
visible, and the waters removed from its surface, and col- 
lected partly into clouds suspended in the firmament of 
heaven, and partly distributed into oceans, seas, gulfs, 
lakes, and rivers — ^grasses, herbs, and trees yielding fruit 
for the sustenance of man and beast — ^fish of the sea, fowls 
of the heaven, beasts of the field, and lastly man, formed 
after the divine image, with the earth as his habitation, 
and all the lower animals in subjection to his dominion. 
It will be here observed, that Moses describes the creation 
only of the flora suitable, for the sustenance of man and 
the lower animals, which consisted of grasses, under which, 
as will be afterwards shown, are comprehended all kinds 
of grain; herbs yielding seed, viz. vegetables; and trees 
yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself. — Gen. i 2-9, et seq. 

Such, in general terms, is the teaching of Moses in refer- 
ence to the creation of the heavens and the earth; in 
regard to the condition of the earth previously to the 
Adamite creation ; to the means used for its restoration 
from that condition; to its present state of order and 
beauty ; and to the creation of the existmg flora and fauna, 
I shaU afterwards refer to the difficulty raised against the 
creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth day. 

It only remains, in connection with, the preceding 
division of the subject, to ascertain whether what is here 
stated by Moses, as above interpreted, is in harmony with 
what is elsewhere recorded on this subject in other parts 
of the Divine Word ; whether it is elsewhere affirmed 
that God created the heavens' and the earth; whether, 
at the era that immediately preceded the Adamite crea- 
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tion, the earth was covered with water, and enveloped in 
darkness; and whether a new Jlora eaid fauna were then 
created. 

We repudiate i;he idea of the Mosaic creation being 
placed on the same footing with, and as possessing no 
greater authority, and as being no more an object of faith 
than the cosmogonies of heathen mythology. 

The record of the creation in the first chapter of 
.Genesis, is assumed, confirmed, and established through-;- 
out the whole of the Bible. It lies at the very foundation 
of our religious faith ; it cannot be regarded as an isolated 
portion of the Word of God that might be cancelled, or 
abandoned without prejudice to our faith. What it con-s- 
tains is as much the Word of God as any other portion 
of the Scriptures, and rests upon the testimony of God 
Himself. The doctrine that God created all thin^ is 
assumed throughout the whole of the Sacred Volume, 
and reference more or less direct is made to the record 
of the Mosaic creation, from the beginning to the end 
of it ; and God's claim to reverence, worship, and obedi- 
encCj is founded on His title, and relation to us, as our 
Creator. "It is he that made us," says the Psalmist 
" and not we ourselves," and hence the duty and. obliga- 
tion to "enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise, to be thankful to him, and to bless 
his name." In the following quotation, the Psalmist de- 
clares God to be the creator of the world, and also to be 
from everlasting to everlasting. "Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
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art God."^ — ^Ps. xc. 1. So also, "By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made ; and all the host of them 
by the breath of his mouth. He spake, and it was done ; 
he commanded, and it stood fast." — Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9. 
" The sea is his, for he made it : his hands formed 
the dry ground." — Ps. xcv. 5. Of the same tenor is th6 
-teaching of the New Testament. "Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear." — Heb. xi 3. The angel in 
the Eevelation is represented as holding up his hand and 
swearing " by him that liveth for ever and ever, who made 
heaven, and the things that therein are, and the earth, and 
the things that therein are, and the sea, and things that 
are therein." — Eev. x. 6. 

As to the condition of the earth that preceded the 
creation of man, it is stated in Psalm civ. 6, that the 
Lord " covei?ed the earth with the deep as with a garment ; 
that the waters stood above the mountains; that at the 
voice of his thunder they hasted away ; that they went up 
by the mountains ; that they went down by the valleys 
to the place that he had formed for them." — ^Ver. 7, 8. In 
regard to the laws and uses of the heavenly bodies the 
Psalmist adds : " He appointed the moon for seasons, the 
sun knoweth his going down." — Ver. 19. And he then 
breaks forth in strains of exultation and praise, in the 
celebration of the other works of Jehovah: "0 Lord, 
how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them alL The earth also is full of thy riches ; so is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
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able, both small and great beasts ; there is that leviathan, 
which thou makest to play therein." — ^Ver, 24-26. The 
same sacred writer then speaks of their extinction, in 
language that might almost apply to the extinction of 
the fauTia of the tertiary epoch : " Thou hidest thy face, 
and they are troubled ; thou takest away their breath, and 
they die, and return to their dust." — ^Ver. 29. And he then 
speaks of a reproduction : " Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, 
and they are created ; thou renewest the face of the earth." 
— Ver. 30. 

That the Mosaic account of the creation is in harmony 
with what is elsewhere taught in the Word of God re- 
quires nothing further to be said by way of argument, 
proof, or illustration. I shall now, therefore, show, as I 
proposed, how far the teaching of Science is in harmony 
with that of Scripture, at the periods, and upon the 
subject, which have been already considered. 



CHAPTEE 11. 



THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 



As regards the creation and age of the world, science 
teaches nothing whatever. It carries ns through certain 
systems or epochs; it points out progression and change 
in regard to its inorganic structure, and organic remains^ 
through periods, so vast in duration, as to be beyond all 
reliable calculation. It reaches at length back to an epoch, 
in which there are no indications of animal or vegetable 
life. The earliest phenomena which it brings under our 
notice are the pritnitive and metamorphic rocks, so called 
from being the earliest known, and from their appearance 
of having been brought from a previous to their present 
condition, by igneous, mechgChical, or chemical action. 
These are represented as originally underlying aU the 
stratified rocks, and as no fossil remains have been found 
in them, they are in consequence likewise called azoic and 
" unfossiliferous." The geologist, at his starting-point, finds 
a sea, and rocks ; thither he goes back, and no farther. He 

B 
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can give no scientific account of the origin of the world 
as it then existed. His business is to trace its history 
and progress from the period at which he starts, and there 
is nothing, as has been said, in his science to contradict 
Moses' grand proposition that, "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." "The primary 
epoch," says Mr Jukes, in his Manual of Geology^ 
p. 430, "means simply that which preceded the secondary, 
— ^the first portion of time that we know anything of, not 
by any means the first time of all, since of that we know 
nothing. The primary epoch has no definite starting- 
point. Future investigations may show us formations 
lying below those, which are the lowest we have hitherto 
discovered, so that our chronological commencement is 
lost in the remote past. The geological history can only 
begin like a fairy tale : " Once on a time there was a sea, 
and in that sea certain rocks were formed, and so on." 

The Scripture record, it hence appears, reaches beyond the 
most remote geological erg. It reaches a period antece- 
dently to which the earth had no existence. It accounts 
authoritatively for that upon which science could have 
thrown no light, for the creation of the earliest objects of 
which geology treats. Science has no other rational way 
of accounting for the creation of the heavens and the eartL 

I shall now endeavour to show what is the teaching of 
science in regard to the condition of the earth, and of its 
fiora mAfauna^ commencing at its starting-point. 

The earliest or primary geological epoch or system re- 
ferred to in the foregoing quotation from Mr Juke*s work 
has been called azow^ because in the rocks of the sys- 
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tern there is little or no indication of animal or vegetable 
lifa 

The second is what is called the Palaeozoic, or ancient life 
period, embracing the Silurian, the Old Eed Sandstone, or 
Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the Permian systems. 
These systems comprehend different varieties of the strati- 
fied or sedimentary rocks, which are deposits formed by 
aqueous and other agency, containing organic remains of 
the earliest types, gradually advancing from humbler to 
more highly organised forms. That progress is clearly 
discernible throughout the whole of the Palaeozoic epoch ; 
the lowest forms commencing with the Silurian, and the 
highest extending to the Permian, which closes the epoch. 

The fossils of the Silurian rocks are entirely of a marine 
character. The fauna consist, generally speaking, of 
Eadiata, Molusca, and Crustacea, and are all of inverte- 
brate types; the j^ora of sea-weeds. In this system there 
is no appearance of a terrestrial fawia. At the close of 
the Silurian, or rather at the dawn of the Old Eed Sand- 
stone system, the. earliest traces of vertebrate life appear in 
the fossil fishes contained in the rocks of that system^ 
where are found also distinct traces of terrestrial vegetation. 

The grand feature of the carboniferous period, which 
succeeds that of the Old Eed Sandstone, is its gigantic 
Jlora, which have now only distant representatives, in tro- 
pical swamps and jungles. The fishes are chiefly of a 
large size, and of a sauroid character. Notwithstanding 
the profuse vegetation of the carboniferous period, it was 
apparently unfitted for the support of either graminivorous 
bird or herbivorous quadruped. "So far as it appears. 
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neither flock nor herd could have lived in its greenest or 
richest plains." — H, Miller. Accordingly, it does not ap- 
pear that any graminivorous bird or herbivorous quadruped 
existed during that period. 

"Taking," says Dr Page, "the whole succession and 
alternation (in the carboniferous period), the sandstones, 
clays, shales, ironstone, and coal, and noting the peculiar 
fossils, the estuary character of the shells, and fishes of 
the middle group, with an excess of terrestrial vegetation 
throughout, we are reminded of conditions never before or 
since exhibited in our globe." — Introductory Text-Book of 
Geology^ p. 88. 

•^n the Permian system, the most recent of the Palaeozoic 
group, are found fossils akin to those of the carboniferous 
era, with crinoids, shell-fish, fishes with heterocercal tails, 
t.e., with unequal lobes, like the shark or dog-fish, and 
frog-like reptiles. 

Here closes the Palaeozoic period, the rocks of which 
contain fossil plants and animals, according to Dr Page, 
*'of species altogether different from those now existing." — Ih, 
p. 37. 

The Mesozoic epoch, or that of the secondary formations, 
embraces— 1. TheTriassic; 2. The Oolitic; 3. The Chalk 
or Cretaceous systems. The plants of the Triassic system 
that precedes resemble the Oolitic tjrpes that succeed them. 
The animal remains are corals, encrinites, shell-fish, fishes 
with homocercal tails (like the cod and salmon), amphi- 
bious reptiles, traces of birds and small marsupial animals. 

" With the exception of the higher mammalia," says Dr 
Page, "almost every existing order is represented in the 
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fauna of the Oolite ; but the forms are Mesozoic, and died 
out at the dose of the Chalk era!* — Id,, p. 112. " The creta- 
ceous system, so called from the chalk beds which form 
its most notable feature, is the last or uppermost of the 
secondary formations. All its types of life are strictly 
Mesozoic ; and of the numerous species found in the Oolite 
and Chalk, few have been detected in the Tertiary strata. 
Pateontologically, its remains are eminently marine, and 
comprise numerous species of sponges, corals, star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, shell-fish, Crustacea, fishes, and reptiles; re- 
mains of birds and mammalia have also been detected, but 
these are too imperfect and obscure to warrant any definite 
conclusion as to their character and aflinities." — Id,, pp. 
120, 121. Of ther secondary formation Dr Page elsewhere 
says that it contains ^^ fossil plants and animals of species 
altogether different from those now existing!' — Id,, p. 27. 

* The Mesozoic or Secondary is succeeded by the Tertiary 
formations, or Cainozoic epoch, i,e,, the epoch of new life. 
The Tertiary formations have been divided into four 
groups — 1. The Eocene ; 2. The Miocene ; 3. The Pliocene ; 
4. The Pleistocene. These groups are founded upon the 
perceptible approach to existing species, taking the fossil 
shells for the index. By this grouping it is to be under- 
stood that a very small percentage of existing shells are 
found in the Eocene group, a larger in the Miocene, a 
larger stiU in the Pliocene, and the largest of all in the 
Pleistocene. By this I understand that some shells that 
came into existence during the Tertiary epoch survived 
conditions in the earth and seas, which led to the extinc- 
tion of other forms of life. Generally speaking, it was only 
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during the first three periods, viz., the Eocene, the Miocene, 
and the Pliocene, that the fossils of the Tertiary epoch 
were deposited. There are no stratified rocks with fossil 
remains in the Pleistocene similar to those in the three 
foregoing groups. The abundance of shells in the Pleisto- 
cene or drift period arose from the overflowing of the sea ; 
and the shells seem to be a portion of the superficial drift 
thereby accumulated. " We arrange these groups, Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene imder one head, because they are 
all evidently sedimentary deposits, resulting from the 
usual depositions of water, and because they are all less or 
more fossiliferous, and thus give evidence of the condition 
of the world during the period of their deposition. The 
case is difierent with the Pleistocene or Boulder-drift 
group, which is clearly not an ordinary sedimentary drift 
deposit, and which, with rare exceptions, is altogether 
destitute of fossils." — Id,y p. 123. Dr Page farther states, 
concerning the Tertiary rocks, that " they contain the re- 
mains of plants and animals, not widely differing in char^ 
acter from those now existing." — Id.^ p. 27. 

Such is the teaching of science up to the close of the 
PUocene group of tertiary rocks, which brings us to the 
Pleistocene, or the last group of the Tertiary system. This 
Pleistocene group is all that separates the most recent fos- 
siliferous rocks of the tertiary from the commencement of 
the post-tertiary epoch, which is signalised by the Mosaic 
or existing creation. In the previous geological epochs, 
there is an order of ascent from lower to higher forms of 
vitality, — ^the water-breather preceding the air-breather, the 
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cold-blooded the warm-blooded, the invertebrate the verte- 
brate, the fish the reptile, the reptile the bird, and the bird 
the mammaL In the same manner among plants the cel- 
lular precedes the vascular, the amphigen the acrogen, the 
acrogen the gymnogen, and the gymnogen the eodogen and 
exogen. 

It will be kept in mind that at the close of the Palaeo- 
zoic and Mesozoic periods, previous forms of life became 
extinct,' and new and higher ones succeeded. This extinc- 
tion of previous flora and fauna must have been owing to 
some new conditions of the earth that made it unsuitable 
for their existence, and rendered new creations necessary. 
In accordance with the analogy of former extinctions and 
new and higher creations, we might naturally look for con- 
ditions of the earth -between the close of the deposition of 
the tertiary fossiliferous rocks and the commencement of 
our own era, which might account for the disappearance of 
the previous fl/yra and fa^ima, and require such a new 
creation as that described in the first chapter of Genesis. 
After the general announcement in the first verse that the 
' heavens had a beginning and a Creator, Moses passes over 
without any mention (as has been already said) of epochs 
and systems, with fossiliferous remains of pre-existing 
forms of the earth's flora and fauna. It was unnecessary 
for him to do so, as they were recorded in the rocks, and 
destined to come to light in the fulness of time, without 
the aid of inspiration. All that Moses did was in very 
brief and general terms to make known to mankind the 
condition of the earth at the period immediately preceding 
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the creation described by him. He says that it had be- 
come desolate and empty (on account of the disappearance 
of lis flora and/awTia), that it was covered with water, and 
enveloped in darkness. 

On the supposition, then, that Moses means in verse 
second to describe the condition of the earth that imme- 
diately preceded the existing creation, and on ttie supposi- 
tion that the interpretation given of it is correct, it now 
becomes necessary to inquire whether the geological 
period, immediately preceding the existing creation, cor- 
responds with the condition of the earth thus interpreted ; 
whether the condition of the earth as described by geolo- 
gists was so unsuitable to the continuance of past organic 
life as to occasion a disappearance of its fl^ra and fauna 
similar to what took place at the close of the Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic epochs ; and to require such a new creation 
of fl^yra and fawna as occurred at the commencement of 
the Mesozoic and Tertiary, or Cainozoic systems. The 
probability that such was the case will appear from the 
consideration of the condition of the earth geologically 
considered during the Pleistocene, or geological period 
which immediately preceded the era of the Mosaic crea- 
tion. This would be the case if it is found, for example, 
that the climate of the globe at the commencement of the 
Pleistocene period was changed from a tropical or sub- 
tropical to that of a boreal or arctic temperature — if the 
whole, or even the greater portion of the earth was covered 
with water, and enveloped in darkness. This period is 
called by geologists the Glacial epoch — or the Boulder 
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drift — or Boulder-clay formation ; the phenomena of which, 
as will immediately appear, can only be accounted for by 
the presence of ice at one period — and subsequently of 
icebergs, transported over what was formerly dry land, but 
then covered with water. 



CHAPTEE III. 

i 

THE BOULDEK-DKIFT FORMATION. 

The Boulder clay overlies the tertiary fossiliferous rocks, 
and is itself unstratified, and for the most part unfossili- 
ferous. But although this is the period nearest to that of 
the existing era, " there is no class of rocks," says Dr Page, 
" so perplexing, or whose origin is involved in greater ob- 
scurity, than this drift or Boulder-clay formation, the 
diluvium of the ancient geologists." Certain important 
and most interesting facts, however, respecting it have 
indeed been brought to light, which have been generally 
accepted by geologists. But as to the cause, origin, and 
extent of the phenomena, there seems to be still greater 
uncertainty. Considering, then, the extreme brevity of 
the Mosaic record, and the imperfect knowledge that has, 
as yet, been acquired of the causes and extent of the 
Boulder-drift phenomena, it is not to be expected that all 
the light which is desirable has yet been obtained, to 
render the harmony between the two records complete. 
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Bat the geological phenomena, nevertheless, are, so far, in 
wonderful harmony with, and greatly contribute to confirm, 
the truth of the Mosaic record. 

As it appears from the Mosaic record, that the earth at 
the period immediately preceding the Adamite creation, 
was covered with water, it is necessary to show that this 
condition of the earth corresponds with the phenomena of 
the "Boulder clay or drift formation," the contemporary 
geological period. And it will be seen, that geologists 
have been able to account for the phenomena of that 
period, only by the agency of ice and water. 

Of the drift formation Dr Page says: — "After the de- 
position of the Pliocene (the most recent of the Tertiary 
fossil rocks) it would seem that the latitudes in the north 
of Europe imderwent a vast revolution as to climate, and 
that some new revolution as to sea and land took place at 
the same period ; at all events, the large Mammalia of the 
Tertiary period disappeared, and the land was submerged 
to the extent of several thousand feet, for we find water- 
worn boulders on the top of our highest hills.'* " Similar 
phenomena are also manifested in Canada, and in the 
Northern States of America. Again, when we turn to the 
Antarctic Ocean, analogous appearances present themselves 
in Terra del Fuego and Patagonia." — Elem. Handbook of 
Geology^ pp. 132, 133. I quote with great confidence from 
Dr Page,, on account of his thorough acquaintance with the 
subject, and because, from the elementary nature and ob- 
ject of the work referred to, it is his business not to deal 
with theories, but to set forth generally accepted geological 
facts. And if, by his means, I shall have contributed to 
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the '^ reconciliations " which he deprecates, without pre- 
judice either to religion or geology, I am confident that he 
will not be dissatisfied with the result. 

In a paper upon the Boulder-drift formation in Scotland, 
by Mr Thomas Jamieson, Lecturer on Agriculture in the 
University of Aberdeen, which was read, with much appro- 
bation, at the meeting of the British Association in Aber- 
deen in 1859, a number of most interesting facts were 
submitted to the meeting. In that paper Mr Jamieson 
says:— "Although no great thickness of drift is found 
much above 2000 feet, yet transported boulders occur at ' 
much gjeater height. For instance, there is a mountain 
near Ballater known by the name of Morven, the same 
that Byron calls the 'Mountain of Snow.* It is ^ high 
hill about 3000 feet, and stands many miles apart from 
any of the like elevation. All the upper part of the hill 
is confined to hornblende rocks, yet on the very summit I 
found several small boulders of granite and quartz rock 
that had probably been transported from the mountains to 
the west. And on the quartzy crest of Caim-na-drochet, 
a hill near Braemar, at a height of 2700 feet, there rests a 
block of red granite, twelve feet in length; and many 
others abound all around its broad flat top. Still farther, 
there is a mountain of quartz rock to the south of Braemar, 
called Ben Uam More, forming the culminating peak of 
that great ridge whidk divides the counties of Perth and 
Aberdeen. Its altitude is 3589 feet, and on the top of it 
I found pieces of Fellspar Porphyry, which certainly does 
not there occur m situ" 

After mentioning facts of the same kind in other parts 
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of Scotland, Mr Jamieson adds : — " These boulders have 
been carried across deep valleys, and the phenomena seem 
best accounted for by the agency of floating ice. If these 
boulders therefore have sailed on the surface of a glacial 
sea to their present position, that sea must have overspread . 
the whole country. The cliffs of Caim-gorm and Looh-na- 
gar must have been washed by its billows, and terrestrial 
life extinguished in these r£gions. This is an important 
point to establish, for it involves, as a consequence, that 
the present flora and fauna date from the drift period ; " 
and he adds, " and I think there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that the whole country was submerged. The similar 
observations made in the south of Scotland, the north of 
England, in Wales, and in Ireland, all show that the sub- 
mergence was not local, but general over the length of Great 
Britain and Ireland'' 

Such are the phenomena exhibited in Britain and Ire- 
land during the Geological period that immediately pre- 
ceded the existing creation. It hence appears that their 
condition at that period is in wonderful harmony with the 
condition of the earth expressed in the second verse of 
Genesis — ^viz., " covered with water." 

But more still remains than merely to indicate the state 
of Britain and Ireland at that period. It is still necessary 
to' show the condition of the earth, at the same time, in 
other parts of the world. 

De la B^che states, that there appears good evidence 
that a part of France adjoining England, to one thousand 
feet, and to a larger amount, was submerged. And he 
adds: "It would be instructive to consider the effects of 
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the submergence in that part of France and of England." 
— De la BAMs Geological Ohserver, p. 256. ** The blocks on 
the Jura have always attracted much attention, from the 
circumstance that they must have been transported over 
the great valley of Switzerland, between that range and 
the Alps. The blocks of the Chasseron are estimated as 
rising to the height of about 3500 feet." 

VaUisneiri, an old Italian writer, had been so much struck 
with the remarkable continuity of the more recent marine 
strata, from one end of Italy to the other, that he came to 
the conclusion, that the ocean formerly extended over the 
whole earth, and after abiding there for a long time, gra- 
dually subsided." — LyelVs Principles, p. 24. LyeU calls 
this an imtenable opinion, without giving any reason for 
doing so. 

" The summits of the Apennines are said to be filled 
with marine shells." — Id,, p. 41. 

" The area over which these erratic blocks have been so 
distributed in Eussia and the adjoining countries has been 
shown in a map by Sir Boderick Murchison, M. De Ver- 
neuil, and Count Keyserling, the boundary line exhibiting 
the southern and eastern limits of the erratic blocks, ex- 
tending from Bussia to Bomege, in Prussia, and thence 
northward to the gulf of Tcheskai in the North Sea. It is 
remarked, that, from the German Ocean and Hamburg in 
the west, to the White Sea on the east, which may be 
roughly estimated at 1,200,000 square miles, the country 
is more or less covered with loose detritus, amidst which 
there are blocks of great size, the whole derived from the 
Scandinavian mountains." — De la B4che, p. 275. 
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" During the same period (that of the Boulder drift)," 
says Sir Boderick Murchison, " the low countries of north- 
em Europe were, it is well known, covered by an Arctic 
Sea. The Jura and the Alps having also then, as it is 
believed, been subtended by water, icebergs and rafts must 
have been detached from the higher range, carrying away 
blocks of stone northwards, to be dropped at intervals, just 
as it has been demonstrated that the Scandinavian blocks, 
which floated southwards, were dropped in Prussia, Pgland, 
and the low lands of Eussia, where all those were under 
the influence of an Arctic Sea. In short, Batavia, and the 
lower parts of the cantons Vaud, Neufchatel, and Berne, 
must have been covered by waters which, whether salt or 
fiesh, bathed the foot of the Alps." " One of our great 
insulating dislocations was, I conceive, coincident with 
that striking phenomenon in the Alps, on which I have 
tried to rivet your attention, when the first glacial and icy 
period affected so large a portion of this hemisphere, and 
when large portions of our northern land formed the bot- 
tom of an Arctic Sea. But such tracts were bidden to rise 
again from beneath the waters, and constitute the present 
continents and islands, before man was placed on the sur- 
face. Our race, in short, was not created until the greater 
revolutions of which I have treated had passed away." — 
Murchison's Siluria, Appendix ii., pp. 502, 504, 

"In Asia Dr Hooker has observed Boulder drift on 
Mount Lebanon, 6000 feet above the level of the sea;" and 
phenomena of the same kind are observable throughout 
the East 

It now remains only to notice some of the most remark- 
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able phenomena of glacial, iceberg, and aqueous agency, 
during the same period, in America. " From the eastern 
extremity of Nova Scotia to the Eocky Mountains, over a 
belt of several hundred miles wide, the surface is strewed 
with boulders, gravel, and sand, that have been carried in 
a southerly direction by the drift agency, from a few rods 
to a distance of six hundred miles. The rocks in place 
have been striated in the same direction." — Professor Hitch" 
cocKs. Geology of the Globe, pp. 107, 108. " The distance to 
which this drift agency extended has not been accurately 
fixed. Indeed, it seems to have gradually died out, and 
in some places it, extended much farther than others. 
South of the Ohio, not much coarse drift appears, and yet 
much farther south, in the valley of the Mississippi, 
pebbles occur, which had a northern .origin. Perhaps the 
latitude of 40 degrees north is the southern limit of a 
decided drift agency, and consequently the lines that re- 
present that agency on the geological map are terminated 
for the most part in that parallel." — Id,, p. 108. 

" As to the height above the ocean to which the drift 
agency extended, we have only a single example, but that 
is a decided one. Mount Washington, the highest point 
in the White Mountains, about 6200 feet, does not show 
distinct marks of this agency much over 5000 feet eleva- 
tion. Above this, the surface is covered by angular blocks, 
broken up by frost, but never removed, — a circumstance 
that rarely, if ever, occurs at a lower leveL Between five 
and six thousand feet, then, may be assumed as the upper 
limit of this agency in North Apierica. No organic re- 
mains have been found in the proper drifts of this country. 
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Recent species of shells have indeed been discovered in 
sand and gravel, which have been called drift, as at Brook- 
lyn, Long-Island at Portland, Maine. But these portions 
were probably re-arranged, and modified drift, and were 
found at a period immeasurably posterior to that of the 
proper drift."— Pp. 108, 109. 

In speaking of ancient sea-beaches, and terraces, and 
moraines, Professor Hitchcock remarks : " It seems to us 
that no one can examine these phenomena in New England, 
and Mr Chambers's recent work on ' Ancient Sea Margins,' 
shows the same, in regard to Great Britain, without being 
satisfied that water had been the main agent For what 
other agent can set or arrange with a level top, and in 
horizontal layers, gravel, sand, or clay, over wide surfaces?" 
"If I mistake not, I have ascertained the existence of 
some of these sea-beaches in the Hoosac range of mountains, 
Massachusetts, not far from two thousand feet above the 
present ocean, and two thousand five hundred in the 
White Mountains ; also some river terraces upon mountain 
streams, as much as eighteen hundred above the ocean ; 
and around some of our lakes, Ontario for instance, distinct 
terraces as high as 996 feet above the sea, and 764 feet 
above the lake. As we descend from these highest points 
yet ascertained, we find beaches and terraces at various 
levels, till we reach the present sea level. It must have 
been the ocean therefore by which they were produced, 
and the inevitable conclusion is, that the ocean at the close 
of the drift period did stand over this continent as high as we 
TU/w find any terraces; and that, as it retired, or the con- 
tinent was lifted up, the terraces or beaches were formed, 

c 
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excepting some of the river terraces, which may have been 
produced as above described." — Id., p. 108, 

Erratic blocks are also found in South America. " Mr 
Darwin discovered them up the Santa Cruz Kiver, in 
Patagonia, about 50*^ 10' S. Latitude, and about sixty- 
seven miles from the nearest CordiUera. Nearer the 
mountains (at 55 miles) they became extraordinarily 
numerous. One square block of chloritic schist, measured 
five yards, on each side, and projected five feet above the 
ground; another, more rounded, measured sixty feet in 
circumference. There were innumerable other fragments 
from two to five feet square. The great plain on which 
they stood, was 1400 feet above the sea, sloping gradually 
to sea cliffs of about one hundred feet in height." — Qiwted 
"by De la Beche; Geological Observer, p. 277. 

It has been hitherto held that the phenomena of the 
glacial period do not extend beyond the latitudes 40*^ both 
north and south; and that in the zone comprehended 
within these parallels, no indication of glacial influence 
exists. But in the recent diBCOveries of M. Agassiz, con- 
tained in his recently published travels in Brazil, and in 
the vaUey of the Amazons, evidence has been furnished by 
that distinguished geologist, which is entitled to great 
weight, that the phenomena of glacial drift are con- 
spicuous almost up to the equator. K M. Agassiz's testi- 
mony can be relied on, the generally adopted views of 
geologists in regard to the extent of the glacial influences 
over the earth's surface, must imdergo a mighty change ; 
and also their views in regard to th^ existence of the ter- 
restrial Hora and/awTia, during the Boulder-drift Formar 
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tion perioi In a letter addressed to the King of Brazil, 
contained in the foresaid publication, M. Agassiz thus ex- 
presses himself: — 

" Sire,T— Allow me to give your Majesty a rapid sketch 
of the most interesting facts, observed by me since leaving 
Eio. The first thing that struck me, on arriving at Bahia, 
was the presence of erratic soil, corresponding to that of 
Tejuca and the southern part of Minas-Genaes, which I 
have visited. Here, as there, this soil, identical in its con- 
stitution, rests upon rocks in place, of the most diversified 
character. I have found it also at Macei6, at Pemambuco, 
at Parahybo do Norte, at Card, at Maranham, and at Para. 
This is a fact, then, established on the greatest scale. It 
shows that the superficial materials which, here as in the 
north of Europe and America, may be designated as drift, 
cannot be the result of the decomposition of underlying 
rocks, since the latter are sometimes granite, and sometimes 
gneiss, sometimes mica, or Talcose slate, sometimes sand* 
stone, while the drift presents the same composition every- 
where."— P. 100. 

It is farther stated in the forementioned publication, 
which was written by Madame Agassiz, who accompanied 
her husband in the scientific expedition, for which the 
travels were undertaken, under the auspices of the King 
of Brazil: "The more he (M. Agassiz) considers the 
Amazon and its tributaries, the more does he feel con- 
vinced that the whole reddish homogenous clay, which he 
has called drift, is the glacial deposit brought down from 
the Andes, and worked over by the melting of the ice that 
transported it According to this view, the whole valley 
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was originally filled with this deposit ; and the Amazon 
itself, as well as the rivers connected with it, are so many- 
channels worn through the mass, just as the Igarape now 
wears its way through the modem deposits of mud and 
sand." — Journey through Brazil, hy Professor and Mrs Louis 
Agassiz, p. 250. Triibner & Co., London. 

In a notice of the work above quoted, in the Athenceum 
of date 4th April 1868, the able and learned writer thus 
expresses himself, in reference to the author's observations 
on the drift formation, in the tropical regions of South 
America: "The most interesting and probably the most 
important results of Professor Agassiz's expedition are 
those relating to a new phase of the glacial period. One 
would iardly expect to find new facts relating to the 
movements of the icy masses, in one of the hottest parts of 
the tropics, and the author is quite aware that his state- 
ments with regard to them, wUl awaken among his scien- 
tific colleagues even more violent opposition than that by 
which his first announcement on the glacial period was 
met But he is willing to bide his time, feeling that, as 
the theory of the ancient extension of glaciers in Europe 
has gradually come to be accepted by geologists, so will the 
existence of like phenomena, both in North and South 
America, during the same period, be recognised sooner or 
later, as part of the great series of physical events, extend- 
ing over the whole globe. Indeed he argues, when the ice- 
berg period shaU be fuUy understood, it will be seen that 
the aisurdity lies in supposing that climatic conditions so 
different caiild he limited to a small portion of the earth's 
surface. If a geological winter existed at all, it must have 
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been cosmic; and it is quite as rational to look for its 
traces, in the eastern hemisphere, to the south of the line, 
as to the north of it." 

Such is the teaching of science, in regard to the earth's 
being covered with water, during the period that immedi: 
ately preceded the Adamite creation. I have given the 
facts in the language of geologists of the highest name, 
without note or comment, and I feel entitled to maintain 
that the teaching of Scripture is confirmed by that of 
science, as far as I have hitherto proceeded. Before, how- 
ever, taking leave of this branch of the subject, I shall 
make a few observations upon the causes, to which the 
Boulder-drift phenomena are considered by geologists to 
be attributable, and upon the extent to which, according 
to them, the earth was covered with water. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MODE OF ACCOUNTING FOR THE BOULDER-DHIFT PHENOMENA. 

In accounting for the Boulder-drift phenomena, geologists 
suppose a period of intense cold without water, succeeded 
by a period of intense cold vnth water. The former is 
called the Glacial, and the latter the Iceberg period. During 
the former, it is generally understood that the countries in 
the higher, northern, and southern latitudes were sealed 
with ice, and the boulder drift of that era is ascribed to 
glaciers descending from higher to lower elevations, and 
discharging their burdens, like the Alpine glaciers of the 
present day, where the temperature became sufficiently mild 
for their deposition. Geologists, however, are of opinion 
that ice alone is altogether insuificient to account for the 
whole of the Boulder-drift phenomena ; and they have in 
consequence had recourse to an aqueous, succeeding the 
glacial period, during which, icebergs in prodigious num- 
bers, setting out from great altitudes, were floated over 
land, submerged to a great depth, and discharged their 
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burdens in those places where drift is now conspicuous. 
By this theory, they account for boulders on high moun- 
tains, in situations in which they could not be accounted 
for by means of glaciers, where the boulders deposited are 
different from. the rock in sUn. 

From what has been said, it is evident that geologists 
consider the agency of water necessary to accoimt, in part 
at least, for the phenomena of the boulder drift. But the 
water which the iceberg theory requires, demands also a 
theory to account for its own existence. This has been 
accounted for in either of two ways, viz., by the submer- 
gence and subsequent rising of the land, or by the rising 
and falling of the sea. The former is the theory accepted 
by most geologists ; but some, as appears from the quota- 
tions adduced from Professor Hitchcock, adopt the latter. 
The former assumes the subsidence of the extensive dis- 
tricts of the earth, referred to in the foregoing quotations, 
and also their rising again in the same forms of mountain, 
plain, and vaUey, and containing the same fossil remains 
as at the time of their submergence. This theory of the 
subsidence of land, it would seem, does not assume like- 
wise the subsidence of the surrounding seas ; for if the 
subsidence of sea and land had been in the same propor- 
tion, the relative height of both would have remained un- 
* changed, and there would, consequently,' have been no 
svimergerice of the land. Geologists seem to think that 
the subsidence of the land, and its submergence, offer a 
more rational and philosophical theory, than the overflow- 
ing of the land, by the rising of the sea. But it may be 
asked, Are the subsidence and submergence of such an 
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immense extent of land, and its emergence bodily, analo- 
gous to any other phenomenon which science presents, 
which can justify, or even give probability to the theory ? 
The rising of the^land in a certain district in the west coast 
of South America to the height of a few feet, or the relative 
elevation of land and sea in Denmark within a compara- 
tively recent period, do not warrant the theory of submer- 
gence, and emergence, demanded by that theory. Nor is 
this proved by raised beaches, as these phenomena may be 
accounted for by the rising and subsidence of the waters 
of the sea, as well as by the subsidence and emergence of 
the land. Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, upheavals of 
mountains, are in no respect analogous to the quiet and 
equable subsidence and emergence of the vast tracts of 
land which, it is admitted, were submerged during the 
drift period. But supposing this to be a rational and 
tenable theory as regards the submergence of the vast 
extent of land admitted by geologists, is there any insuper- 
able difl&culty in the way of the supposition of the submer- 
gence of the whole earth? And if there is not, the 
statement of the Mosaic record, that the earth was covered 
with water, cannot be said to be at variance with the 
principles of science. But geologists do not aver that the 
whole earth was covered with water. They seem to infer 
that absence of drift indicates absence of water. But the * 
absence of iceberg drift does not necessarily argue the 
absence of water. The deposition of drift will only occur 
at a temperature sufficient to detach the drift from the ice- 
berg. Iceberg drift, therefore, will not be found in a 
colder or in a warmer atmosphere than is necessary for 
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this purpose. The course of transportation of icebergs, 
and thek depositions, moreover, wiU depend also npon the 
prevalent winds and currents which they encounter during 
their transit. At present, there are Jmense depositior^ 
of drift from icebergs in the Bank of Newfoundland ; but 
there is probably little elsewhere in the same latitude, or 
to the south of it. The reason of this is well known. A 
Tast number of icebergs, with their burdens, are set in 
motion from the North Arctic Ocean, when the severity of 
winter abates, and transported southward by currents, and 
melted on their coming in contact with the Giilf Stream 
opposite Newfoundland. But should the bed of the 
Atlantic be converted into dry land, as other tracts of 
water have been, it would be incorrect to argue, at an 
immensely remote period from the present, that there had 
been no water where there is no appearance of drift. In 
the east coast of Scotland, there are certain districts that 
are literally paved with boulders, while in others of the 
same and lower elevations, there is not a boulder to be 
found; there cannot, however, be a doubt that, if there 
was water in the former, there must have been water in 
the latter localities. Immense tracts of sandy deserts in 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere, are supposed to have been 
beds of seas, of the Boulder-drift period. That the earth 
was completely covered with water during that period 
does not seem to be at variance with science ; that is, if 
the Mosaic record requires such an interpretation, it cannot 
be said that such interpretation ought to be discredited 
upon the ground of its being untenable on the principles 
of science, and irreconcileable with facts. There are geolo- 
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gists of eminence who aflSbmi the submergence of the whole 
of the earth's suif ace to be at least extremely probabla 
In reference to the Noachian deluge, Mr Ansted says :— 
" The precise meaning of the sacred history in respect to 
that deluge, or its exact date, are subjects that we need 
not here discuss ; but (me thing is certain, namely, that a 
large part, perhaps the whole of the earth's surface, has 
been under water since man was among its inhabitants ; 
and it is possible that many dmila/r, and partial deluges 
have taken place at many periods during the earth's 
history." — The Cheat Stone Book of Nature, p. 116. 

It has been seen, that all geologists acknowledge that, 
during the Boulder-drift formation, very extensive portions 
of the earth's surface were covered with water. It has 
also been seen, from the passages quoted from M. Agassiz's 
Travels in Brazil and in the valley of the Amazons, that 
the Arctic conditions of the earth and the Boulder-drift 
phenomena elsewhere observable extended to regions of 
which geologists had previously no conception of their 
reaching; and like phenomena may be conspicuous in other 
tropical regions, in the course of still farther scientific in- 
vestigations. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
phenomena of water on the earth, during the Boulder-drift 
formation, is attributable to the subsidence of the dry land. 
Of this there is no satisfactory evidence ; nor are there 
sufficient groimds for the averment, made by most geolo- 
gists, that the absence of drift proves the absence of water 
during the same period. Professor Hitchcock is dissatis- 
fied with the subsidence theory. "If," tfays he, "the 
United States were covered with the ocean so deeply at 
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the drift period, and if similar facts exist in Europe, there 
seems no smaU reason to believe, as some geologists have 
attempted to show, that the ocean lias retired from the 
land; although also the land may have been lifted up. 
Yet if elevated fix)m 1200 to 2000 feet, we might expect 
that some of the beaches and terraces would exhibit traces 
of the movement, hvi they skcrw none. If the continent 
has been at all so recently raised, it must have risen bodily 
and very equably." — Outline of the Geology of the Glohe^ 
p. 108. The reconciKation between the Geological and 
Mosaic Records is consistent with either theory. All that 
is assumed in the second verse of Grenesis is, that there 
was water on the earth ; and that before the creation of 
the present j^ora and/aw?wi, the water was removed, when 
the Lord said, " Let the dry land appear." — Ver. 9. It is 
with the fact we have to do, and not with the theory. 
There appear to be no greater difficulties in accounting for 
the subsidence of the land to the extent required by the 
Boulder-drift phenomena, than for the subsidence of the 
whole. If, on the other hand, the water in the Boulder- 
drift period is to be accounted for by the rising of the sea, 
the whole of the earth must have been overflowed. Sir John 
Herschel, in his work on Physical Geography, says that there 
is a sufficient quantity of water in the existing oceans and 
seas, to cover the whole earth to the depth of fifteen feet 

But, provided it could not be shown that the whole of 
the earth was covered with water, the extent to which it 
has been proved to be covered, might warrant the general 
terms in which the state of the earth is described in the 
very brief and concise narrative in the beginning of the 
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first chapter of Genesis. Positive assertion cannot be 
made, on this subject, either from the geological facts or 
Scripture narrative. The word all or whole is not used by 
Mo^es, in reference to the covering of the earth with water ; 
aj6d provided such was the case, it might, as in other parts 
fof Scripture, be used to indicate only a part or the greater 
portion of the thing designated, by the grammatical figure 
synecdoche. This figure is employed in the use of words 
denoting universality or plurality, and in which the whole 
is used for a part. It is well known that the Bible is full 
of grammatical and rhetorical figures, which are so common 
that Aey enter into the commonest and least figurative 
subjects. From the commonness of this usage, borrowed 
from the language of Scripture, in ordinary conversation, 
grammatical and rhetorical figures are continually em- 
ployed. Of the figure of synecdoche the following are 
examples, both from the Old and New Testaments. In 
Exodus ix. 6, it is said " that all the cattle of Egypt died " 
— with which compare ver. 25, when it appears that^ar^ 
of them was reserved for another judgment. In Exodus 
xxxii 3, it is said that " all the people brake off the golden 
earrings that were in their ears,_and brought them to 
Aaron," but it is afterwards said that the tr;be of Levi did 
not do so. " Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, 'and all the region round about Jordan." — Matt, 
iii. 5. " There were at Jerusalem devout men from every 
nation under heaven." — ^Acts ii 5. See a number of 
additional examples in Glassii FhU. Sacra, p. 1244 : Ed. 
Dathe. I do not insist upon any strained interpretation 
of the passage in question. There is no passage of 
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Scripture freer from grammatical or rhetorical figures than 
the first chapter of Genesis, and no interpretation is con- 
tended for, that is not in accordance with the acknowledged 
usage of the Hebrew language. In the present state of 
the question, it is unnecessary to contend for any such 
restricted interpretation, until geological science can es- 
tablish more satisfactorily than has yet been done, that 
«uch interpretation is required. From the opinions of 
geologists already adduced, and from the latest investiga- 
tions, which have come to light, it would appear that the 
evidence is bearing in the opposite direction, i>, towards 
a universal, rather than to a partial effusion of water. 

In the records, both of religion and science, there is 
the presence of water at the same period* but neither the 
theologian nor geologist can tell how or whence it came. 
Geologists generally advocate the subsidence theory, which 
seems to have been adopted, because nothing more pro- 
bable could be devised to account for the phenomena. Be 
it remembered, however, that this is but a theory. If it is 
averred that the phenomena are to be accounted for by the 
rising and retiring of the waters of the sea, that theory 
cannot be proved to be falsa Notwithstanding all that 
science can achieve, and it has made vast achievements, it 
may be necessary to say of it in regard to some things, 
" Hitherto shall it go and no farther." There are certain 
secret things, which belong to God, that it may not please 
Him to reveal The Lord may so far humble the wisest 
of mankind as to prevent their knowing the secrets of 
"His working." They have advanced far in discovering 
how He has worked in time past, but they may never 
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know how "He broke up the fountains of the great 
deep ;" and how He afterwards ** shut np the sea with 
doors, when it brake forth as if it issued from the womb." 
They may never be permitted to "enter into the 
springs of the sea, and walk in search of the deep." 
They may never be able to ascertain what quantity of 
water is concealed in" the bowels of the earth ; or by 
wh£lt outlets it might issue, and to what extent it might 
cover the terrestrial globe, or to what extent it might 
absorb the waters at present on its surface. In these and 
in many other respects, the most fllustrious of the sons of 
science, even to the latest generations, may find it true to 
the letter, that "the Lord's ways are unsearchable." 



CHAPTEB V. 

THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN EEGARD TO THE FLORA AND 
FAUNA DURING THE DRIFT PERIOD. 

It appears, from what has been already said in the pre- 
ceding pages respecting the teaching of Science, that 
Geology and Scripture are in wonderful harmony, as 
regajds the condition of the earth, during the period 
referred to in the second verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis and the Drift period, inasmuch as, in both cases, 
the earth is said to have, been covered with water. It is 
now purposed to show the harmony between the two 
records, in regard to the florra and fauifia of the same 
period. And here, as before, I shall, in the first place, 
adduce the opinions of scientific men, who have written 
upon this subject, in their own words. 

While treating of the Glacial or Boulder-drift period, 
Dr Page says : " In process of time, our land was elevated 
to its present position; and her distribution of sea and 
land took plaae, and the glacial epoch passed away. A 
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new flora and fauna, suitable to these conditions, were 
established in Europe, and these, with the exception of a 
few that have become extinct, are the species that now 
adorn our forests, and people our fields." — Mem, RariMook 
of Geology f p. 133. To the same effect are the following 
quotations from Professor Hitchcock, a highly competent 
authority: "We cannot," says he, "hesitate to regard this 
tremendous agency of ice and water in northern and high 
southern latitudes, as decidedly beneficial in its influence. 
It must have spread terrible destruction over these regions. 
But it seems that a time was chosen for its operation when 
the globe was almost destitute of organic life, when a new 
and noUer creature than that previously occupying the 
earth was placed upon it." — Religion and Geology, p. 173. 
"All this while (during the same period) both the land 
and the water seem to have been for the most part desti- 
tute of inhabitants, but these were the very processes 
needed for man, and for his contemporary races, who were 
to appear during the latter part of the Pleistocene (Boulder- 
drift) period. In. other wotds, the soils were got ready for 
nourishing the vegetation necessary to sustain the Tiefw 
creation, which would convert these desolate and deserted 
sea-beds into regions of fertility, and happiness to teeming 
millions." — Id. 171, 172. In another passage of the same 
work. Professor Hitchcock says: "Numerous races of 
animals must have occupied the globe, previous to those 
which now inhabit it, and have successively passed 
away, as catastrophes occurred, or as the climate became 
unfit for their residenca Not less than thirty thousand 
species have been dug out of the rocks, and excepting a 
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few hundred species, mostly of sea-shells, occurring in th# 
uppermost rocks, none of them correspond to those now living 
on the globe. Indeed, so different was the climate at these 
times (it having been much warmer than at present in 
most parts of the world), that but few of the present races 
could have lived then. Still further, it appears that during 
the whole period, since organised beings first appeared on 
the globe, not less than four or five, probably more — some 
think as many as ten or twelve races— ^have passed away, 
and been succeeded by new ones ; so that the globe has 
changed all its inhabitants haK-a-dozen times.'' "These 
results are no longer to be regarded as the dreams of fancy, 
but the legitimate deductions from long and careful obser- 
vation of facts." — Hitchcock, The JReligion of Geology, pp. 
58, 59. With regard to the fishes of the Tertiary epoch, 
says Professor Agassiz : " They are so nearly related to 
existing forms, that it is often difficult, considering the 
enormous number, about eight thousand living species, and 
the imperfect state of preservation of the fossils, to deter- 
mine ^exactly their specific relations. In general, I may 
say that I have not fovmd a single species which was per- 
fectly identical vnth any marine existing fish, except the 
little species, Mullotus ViUosus, which is found in nodules 
of clay of unknown geological age in Greenland." — Quoted 
by Professor Owen and Br Fage. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON THE FOREGOING CHAPTER. 

I must here premise, by repeating what has been 
already stated, that, in consequence of the brevity of the 
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Mosaic record of the creation, and the generality of the 
statements there made, and of the infancy of geological 
science, and of the doubtfulness of many of its results, 
and of the diflSculty of assigning causes for the phenomena 
which are not doubtful, and of the extensive sphere of in- 
vestigation, of the imperfection of fossil remains, and of 
the consequent difficulty, not to say impossibility, in many 
cases, of the identification of the present with past forms 
of life, it is not to be expected that complete harmony 
between the two records can be shown to exist. But what 
we do maintain from the account in the Mosaic record, 
taken in oonection with the facts observable around us 
in existing nature, and from the phenomena of geological 
science, and the striking analogies of the present and past 
conditions of the world, and of present and past forms of 
life in it, and of the progression of forms of life from lower 
to higher types, in a gradually ascending scale up to the 
present era, is, that there is not only no such discrepancy 
between the records of religion and science as to render 
the former absurd or incredible, but that the two records 
are in as complete harmony as could in the circumstances 
be looked for, and that the record of creation in the Bible 
is not weakened, but confirmed and upheld by the teaching 
of science. The statements in the Mosaic record are very 
brief and general ; and the phenomena of geology are as 
yet very imperfectly investigated. In regard to the con- 
dition of the world at different epochs, geologists are 
obliged frequently to have recourse to conjectures, and 
hypotheses, and theories, sometimes erroneous, and some- 
times absurd and ridiculous. For example, Moses says 
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generally that there was water upon the face of the earth 
at a period immediately preceding the Adamite creation ; 
and that before the creation of the present ,/?ora and/ai^na, 
the waters were removed, and the dry land appeared ; it 
is iiot, however, definitely expressed whether the water 
extended over the whole, or only over extensive districts 
of the earth. The geological record bears that there was 
water npon the earth, and that too over an immense extent 
of its surface, but geologists cannot yet say with any cer- 
tainty to what extent. The Mosaic record assumes th-e 
necessity of a new flora and fauTia, which justifies my 
rendering the expression in verse second, "completely 
desolate and empty,** and my interpretation, "without 
fl^ra and fauna^ But notwithstanding the general cor- 
rectness of this view, it perhaps cannot be dogmatically 
afl&rmed that no flora 2ixA fauna of any kind outlived the 
Glacial and Drift period. Upon this I do not venture to 
speak with certainty ; it may be that certain districts of 
the earth may not have been overflowed, and that some of 
the tertiary ^ora ^sAfawaa may have survived that period. 
There are many grounds for believing that such was not 
the case, but were it otherwise, such a fact would not be 
in contradiction to what is affirmed by Moses. It is only 
those who advocate the Development and Natural Selec- 
tion hypotheses who deny a new creation of flora and 
fauna at the commencement of the post-tertiary epoch. 

Having made the foregoing observations, I proceed to 
state the probable grounds that there was, during the 
Boulder-drift period, a complete, and not a partial, extinc- 
tion of previous jfora ^tA fauna. 
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In the first place, this view is in harmony with what 
happened at the close of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
epochs ; and if geologists are right in the supposition that 
the climate, at least throughout the greater part of the 
globe, during the Drift period, was of a boreal or arctic 
character, and unsuitable to the fiora and fauna of the 
tertiary epoch, we may fairly infer that the extinction of 
the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic j^a and/awna was owing to 
similar conditions of the earth in which they could not 
exist. 

In the next place, it is to be observed that during the 
part of the tertiary epoch that preceded the Glacial and 
Boulder-drift period, the climate in all the arctic and 
temperate portions of the globe must have been much 
more genial than at present. During that period there 
appears to have been, comparatively speaking, no climatic 
dififerences throughout the earth. In Britain, the flora 
and fauna of tropical climates are found in great abun- 
dance. Professor Heer of Switzerland, " shows, on appar- 
ently unassailable evidence, that forests of Australian, 
American, and Asiatic trees flourished during miocene 
times (the second group of tertiary rocks,) in Iceland, 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the Polar American Islands, 
in latitudes where such trees could not now exist, under 
any conceivable conditions or positions of land, or sea, 
or ice, and leaving little doubt that an arboreous vegeta- 
tion once extended to the Pole itseK." — Dr Hooker's Opening 
Address to the British Association, August 1868. During 
the geological epochs that preceded the tertiary system, 
the plants and animals in every region of the globe pre- 
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sented a much greater degree of sameness or identity than 
at present. It was only during the tertiary epoch that 
geographical distributions and separations began to prevaiL 
There were, for example, during the tertiary period, animals 
in South America, but not in Europe, that represented its 
present sloths, ant-eaters, and armadiUoes. But in Great 
Britain in that period, palms, cycuds, huge pachyderms, 
(including the elephant and rhinoceros, monkeys, and 
other animals and plants of a tropical faciei) are found 
in abundance in the tertiary rocks, indicative at that 
period of a tropical or subtropical climate. Upon this 
point all geologists seem to be agreed. 

Another fact, upon which all geologists seem to be 
agreed, is the boreal or arctic condition of the climate 
during the period that immediately succeeded the fossili- 
ferous depositions of the tertiary rocks. It is quite 
evident that, however far this boreal climate extended, and 
to whatever extent the water prevailed by means of which 
the Boulder drift was transported, to the same extent the 
extinction of terrestrial life may be inferred. "We have 
already adduced strong facts to prove that the water and 
cold, that then existed, were not local but universal But 
if it is afl&rmed that absence of drift indicates the absence 
of water, as, for example, in parts of France where no drift 
is conspicuous, the horeal climate of the period would be 
as fatal to the flora zxA fauna that had previously existed 
in a tropical or sub-tropical climate, as the water. Under 
such conditions all vegetation must have been completely 
destroyed. Professor Agassiz afl&rms that the climate 
during the Boulder-drift period must have been of the 
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same boreal condition in the tropics as in the arctic and 
temperate regions. And according to his Eeviewer in the 
Athenceum, in the passage above cited, he argues : " When 
the iceberg period shall be fully understood, it will be seen 
that the absurdity lies in supposing that climatic conditions 
so different could be Umited to so smaU a portion of the 
earth's surfaca If a geological winter existed at all, it 
must have been cosmic; and it is quite as rational to look 
for its traces in the western as in the eastern hemisphere, 
to the south of the Line as to the north of it/* No higher 
authority upon such a subject can be adduced than that of 
Agassiz. And the foregoing is confirmed by another state- 
ment, that he has found no existing fishes identical with 
those in the tertiary rocks (with one paltry exception.) 
This phenomenon may be accounted for in consequence of 
the seas of the glacial period being of too low a tempera- 
ture for their existence, although the cold may not have 
been fatal to marine Testacea, 

The Drift period, or the period of the formation of the 
pleistocene group of the tertiary rocks, as the name implies, 
is intended to embrace all tertiary accumulations, the 
organic remains of which are chiefly referable to existing 
species. These lemains, however, are chiefly the remains of 
marine shells, which are said to be identical with those of 
the latest tertiary rocks; and the group is called pleistocene, 
because the proportion of such remains is far greater than 
in the pliocene and miocene groups that preceded. Dr 
Page says that this group is said to be " for the most part 
unfossiliferous ; marine shells being found, and that very 
sparingly, only in certain sands and clays, apparently be- 
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longing to the close of the epoch." The deposition of 
these shells can only be accounted for by debris from the 
sea that overflowed the land at the time. If terrestrial 
animals of the previous part of the tertiary epoch outlived 
the glacial period, we should doubtless have had fossil 
rocks as in other epochs in those parts of the world to 
which it is said that the submergence did not extend, of 
diflferent ages and of different depths, reaching to the very 
commencement of the present era, from what is found in 
the districts admittedly subjected to submergence. I 
defer, at present, the consideration of facts bearing upon 
the antiquity of man, and of the phenomena of the bone 
caves, and superficial drift in which animal remains, and 
implements indicating the hand of man, have been found. 

I feel that I have no right to speak dogmatically in re- 
gard to the investigations of geologists; and I have not 
done so. I am willing to accept those facts which they 
disclose in regard to the condition of the earth and its 
organic remains in times bygone, which are generally 
accepted. I do not question these facts; but I do not 
conceive myself bound to adopt the reasons assigned for 
the phenomena brought to light, or to accede to the 
theories, hypotheses, conjectures, or assumptions upon 
which these facts are accounted for. 

I am aware that Geologists and Palaeontologists who 
admit that there was a new creation of flora and fauna at 
the close of the drift period, maintain that there are some 
existing species identical with those of the preceding or 
tertiary epoch. Professor Owen tells us that certain 
quadrupeds found in the tertiary rocks, such as moles, and 
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shrews, and hares, rabbits, voles, and other rodents, are not 
distinguishable from the species that still exist. But he 
expresses himself with great hesitation and caution upon 
the subject' of the identity of the tertiary with existing 
species. He does so in consequence of the meagreness of 
the data upon which such judgments are formed. The 
Palaeontologist often forms his judgments of species with- 
out any more data to guide him than one or more of the 
bones or teeth ; and the deductions thus made upon the 
principle of the correlation of parts are indeed truly 
wonderful There is a correlation between the hoof and 
the tooth, and between the tooth and the food, and between 
the bones, teeth, hoofs, food, and forms of the species, 
which have guided Palaeontologists to most important 
and wonderful resulta Notwithstanding, however, the 
certainty of the principles, and the importance of the re- 
sults. Professor Owen, with the modesty and caution 
peculiar to truly great and learned men, thus expresses 
himseK: — "The determination of the remains of quadru- 
peds is beset, as Cuvier truly remarks, with greater diffi- 
culty than the organic fossils. Shells are usually found 
entire, and with all the characters by which they may be 
compared with their analogues in the museums, or with 
figures in the illustrated books of naturalists. Fishes 
frequently present their skeletons, or their scaly covering, 
more or less entire, from which may be gathered the 
general form of their body, and frequently both the generic 
and specific characters which are derived from such in- 
ternal or external hard parts. But the entire skeleton of 
a fossil quadruped is rarely found ; and when it occurs, it 
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gives little or no information as to the hair, the fur, or the 
colour of the species. Portions of the skeleton with the 
bones dislocated or scattered pell-mell, — detached tones or 
teeth, or their fragments merely, — such are the conditions 
in which the petrified remains of the mammalian class 
commonly present themselves in the strata in which they 
occur." — Palceontology, p. 297. In another passage, the 
same author says : — ** The non-applicability of Cuvier's 
law in certain cases is not due to its non-existence, but to 
the limited extent to which it is understood." ..." The 
consciousness of that limitation led the enunciator of the 
law to call the attention of Palaeontologists expressly to 
the extent to which it could be then applied, as, for 
instance, to the determination of the class, but not to the 
order, family, genus, &c. ; and to caution them also to the 
extent of the cases, in which the circumstances being only 
known empirically; he consequently enjoins the necessity of 
further observation and of caution in their induction. 
Cuvier, however, expresses his belief that such coincidences 
must have a sufl&cient cause, and that cause once discovered, 
they then become co-relations, and enter into the category 
of the higher law. Future comparative anatomists will 
have that great consummation in view, and its result, 
doubtlessly, will be the vindication of the full value of the 
law in the interpretation of fossil remains, as defined by 
the illustrious founder of Palaeontology.*' — Id,, p. 313. 

But if Geologists and Palaeontologists must necessarily 
express themselves with great hesitation and caution in 
regard to the identity of the past with the present fauna, 
owing principally to the meagreness and imperfection of 
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the data upon which their judgments are formed, they 
must be still more cautious in deciding upon the identity 
of the present and past^ra. In speaking of the accumu- 
lation of species of fossil plants, by certain eminent 
botanists, during the last ten years, and of the determina- 
tion of their afiinities, and the persistence of many genera 
and families throughout the tertiary strata, Dr Hooker, in 
his opening address as President of the British Associa- 
tion, thus expresses himself: — ^"Here, however, much 
value cannot be attached to negative evidence. Almost 
the only available materials for determining the affinities 
of the vast majority of these tertiary plants are their muti- 
lated leaves ; and, unlike the bones of vertebrate animals, 
and the shells of molluscs, the leaves of individual plants 
are extremely variable in all their characters." 

" Furthermore, the leaves of plants of different natural 
families, and of different countries mimic one another to 
such a degree that, in the case of recent flowers, every 
botanist regards these organs as a most treacherous guide 
to affinity. Of the structural characters which are drawn 
from the internal organs of plants, and especiaUy from 
their fruit, seeds, and flowers, few traces are to be found 
in the fossils, and yet it is from them exclusively that the 
position of a recent plant in the vegetable kingdom can be 
certified.** 

"An instructive instance of over-reliance upon leaves, 
and perhaps, too, on unperceived ideas, happened not long 
ago to a Palaeontologist of such distinguished merit that 
his reputation cannot suffer by an allusion to it. In the 
course of his labours over some imperfect specimen from 
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a most interesting locality, he referred these associated 
impressions of fossil leaves to three genera^ belonging to as 
many different families of plants, and was thus helped to 
what would have been some important conclusions as to 
the vegetation of the period in which they were deposited. 
A subsequent observer, who was a botanist but not a 
Palaeontologist, declares these supposed genera to be three 
leaflets of one leaf of one plant, and this the common 
blackberry, which still grows on the spot. Which of the 
two is right T do not say. The fact shows to what oppo- 
site conclusions different observers of the same fossil 
materials may be led. In this most unreliable of sciences, 
fossil botany, we do hut grope in the dark Of the thou- 
sands of objects we stumble against, we here and there 
recognise a likeness to what we have elsewhere known, 
and rely on external similitude for a helping hand to its 
affinities. Of the great majority of specimens we know 
nothing for certain, and of no small proportion we are 
utterly ignorant.^* 

The reader that bears in mind the passage quoted from 
Professor Ageissiz both by Professor Owen and Dr Page, 
without objection, in reference to the complete extinction 
of the tertiary fishes, will not probably consider it an un- 
reasonable inference that, if the glacial epoch was fatal to 
the fishes in their own element, it is less likely that the 
terrestrial ^ra and /aiATia would survive conditions much 
more likely to prove fatal to them. The great probability 
is, that the condition of the earth, in the tertiary periods, 
was quite unsuitable to the fiora and fauna of the new 
creation. Tn connection with Professor Agassiz's remarks 
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on the extinction of the tertiary fishes, Professor Owen 
makes the following interesting statements: — ^''Fossil fishes 
of the cod, miUet, carp, sahnon, and herring genera are 
found in the tertiary foimations, but are distinct from all 
known species." — P. 150. And he gives as a reason of the 
extinction of former species, namely, that they appeared 
unsuitable for the sustenance of the human race. "One 
other conclusion,'* he says, "may be drawn from a general 
retrospect of the mutations in the forms of fishes at different 
epochs of the earth's history, viz., that those species, such 
af the nutritious cod, the savTury herring, the rich-fla^ured 
salmon, and the succulent turbot, have greatly predominated 
at the period immediately before and accompanying the 
advent of man: and that they have superseded species 
which, to judge from the bony garpikes (iJepidosteus) were 
much less fitted to afford mankind a sapid and wholesome 
food."— /rf., p. 151. 

DAKENESS. 

The expression that " darkness was on the face of the 
deep " wiU not, I presume, be considered at variance with 
the teaching of science. It is quite consistent with that 
teaching that, from the waters covered with floating ice- 
bergs, or from water without ice, fogs of such density may 
have prevailed as to envelop the earth in darkness. In 
the following observations, Sir Charles Lyell adverts to 
the influence of icebergs in the production of fogs : — " It is 
a well-known fact," says he, " that every four or five years 
a large number of icebergs from Greenland double Cape 
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Langaness, and are stranded on the coast of Iceland. The 
inhabitants are then aware that their crops of hay will fail 
in consequence of fogs, which are generated there almost 
incessantly ; and the dearth of food is not confined to the 
land, for the temperature of the water is so changed, that 
the fish almost entirely desert the land." — Principles, pi 97. 
"The phenomena of snow in the southern hemisphere,'* 
says the same author, " is, in this instance, partly due to the 
floating ice, which chills the atmosphere and condenses 
the vapour, so that the summer sun cannot force through 
the foggy air."— 7(f., pp. 98, 99. "Further," adds Sir 
Charles, "if Africa and New Holland extended farther 
south, a diminution of ice would take place in consequence 
of the radiation of heat from these continents during the 
summer, which would warm the contiguous sea and rarify 
the air." — Id,, p. 99. Again: — "If ice-islands from the 
North Polar regions floated as far, they might reach Cape 
St Vincent ; and these being drawn by the current that 
always sets in from the Atlantic through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, be drifted into the Mediterranean, sq that the 
serene sky of that delightful region might soon be deformed 
by clouds and mists." "We may thus see from the dark- 
ness on the face of the deep, as described in verse second, 
an argument may be adduced in favour of the geological 
theory of an arctic condition of the atmosphere during the 
drift formation, and of the iceberg theory. 

As the description of the condition of the earth at the 
period immediately preceding the Adamite creation is 
comprehended in a few words, all that might satisfy curi- 
osity cannot be attained. Desolation, emptiness, darkness^ 
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water, is aU that is mentioned ; and this is interpreted by 
what foUows,— light, dry land; grass, herbs, and fruit; 
marine animals, birds, terrestrial animals ; and man, the 
greatest of all the Creator's works. The whole of the 
statements are very general, and consequently harmony in 
general is all that can be looked for at present. "We do 
not dread further scientific investigations, or further light 
thence derived. Truth cannot hate the light : — the Word 
of God has given us all the light that is needed to establish 
the fact that God created all things ; that it was He that 
made us, and not we ourselves, and that all reverence, 
love, and obedience are due to Him from His rational, 
intelligent, and responsible offspring. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

INTERPKETATION OF THE THIED AND FOLLOWING VEKSES OF 

THE FIEST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 

From what has been said, it has, I trust, appeared that the 
records both of religion and science in regard to the con- 
dition of the earth at the period immediately preceding the 
existing creation are in wonderful harmony. It has also 
appeared that the condition of the earth, as described in 
both records, required the removal of waters from the 
earth, and the creation of a flora and fauna suited to the 
new conditions of the earth in the post-tertiary or existing 
epoch. 

What has been said will facilitate the explanation of 
what is recorded in the third and foUowing verses. 

Verses 3-5: "And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light. . . . And the evening and the morning was 
the first day." 

There can be no doubt of the existence of light in the 
previous geological periods. The eyes of animals, and the 
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condition of the past/ora unmistakeably prove this. The 
expression, ^ Let there be light," cannot, therefore, imply 
the creation of what did not before exist, but the removal 
of the medium that obstructed the transmission of light to 
the earth, whether by the sun or by any other means by 
which the earth was illuminated. If this is the case, and 
if the motion of the earOi on its axis was the same as at 
present, there must have been day and night, while the 
earth was in the* condition described in verse second, al- 
though the density of the atmosphere by fogs or otherwise 
may have prevented any visible distinction between them; 
and thus an evening may have preceded a morning of the 
first day. Several ancient nations made the evening pre- 
cede the morning, in conformity, it is presumed, with early 
traditions founded on the Mosaic record. Many nations 
reckoned time, as Tacitus tells us the ancient Germans 
did, not by the number of days, but of nights. 

The rendering of the expression " Spirit of God," in the 
authorised version by "mighty wind," will not, it is pre- 
sumed, be objected to on scientific grounds. If the ice- 
berg theory is tenable in order to the accounting for the 
drift formation, it is not only a reasonable, but a necessary 
supposition that winds and currents had a part in directing 
their movements. And this may likewise, as has already 
been suggested, account for the fact that drift is con- 
spicuous in some places, and not so in others. 

Verse 6. — "And God said. Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters" (which were not removed from the earth.) 

The literal meaning of the word rendered firmament in the 
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authorised version, is " expanse.* This word ia used three 
times in this chapter, to express three different purposes. 
1. It is the space in which the clouds charged with water 
are suspended. 2. The space in which birds fly. 3. The 
space in which the heavenly bodies appear. In verse 6th, I 
understand the " expanse " to mean the space in which the 
clouds are suspended, including that portion of it which 
separates the clouds from the earth. I interpret this 
verse by the visible phenomena. I see the earth separated, 
by a rare medium, from the clouds charged with water 
suspended in the same medium; and to me- this interpre- 
tation is sufficient. "Let there be an expanse,*' seems to 
be nothings more than to say. Let the atmosphere pre- 
viously involved in darkness, and now cleared, be a recep- 
tacle for clouds, and a medium of separating the waters in 
the clouds from the waters in the seas and elsewhere. It 
does not hence follow that there were no clouds in the 
preceding epochs, any more than it can be inferred from 
God's creating the present j/?(?ra qj^ fauna, that none pre- 
viously existed. 

Verse 9. — ^"And God said. Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear. And God called the dry land earth, and 
the gathering together of the waters he called seas." 

It may be here observed that, according to the Hebrew 
usage, all collections of watep of any size are called seas— 
as for example, the " Sea of Galilee," — the Mediterranean 
is called the " Great Sea." It appears from this verse that 
the water that did not rise by evaporation, and that was 
not suspended in the clouds, was distributed into those 

E 
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collections of water, which are called seas, firths, lakes, &c. 
How this was done I cannot tell. I observe the sea sep- 
arated from the land and fixed with bounds that it cannot 
pass, and I see other existing collections of water. I 
perceive and know the facts, but I know of no other way 
of accounting for them than what I find revealed in God's 
word, and I' only there find that it was the " Lord's doing." 
The fact is before me, and is an object of sight, the cause 
and mode a matter of faith. I dare set no limits to 
Almighty power and wisdom. I know nothing of the 
fountains of the great deep that may have been opened to 
cover the earth with water, at this or any other period ; 
or of the store-houses, that God may have provided for 
containing the superfluous waters. ' Geology, however, 
gives reason to believe that the removal of the waters from 
the earth must have been very sudden and terrible. " The 
emergence of the land from this watery covering," says Mr 
Jamieson in the essay already referred to, " seems not to 
have been so gradual as its submergence. There are many 
striking facts which seem to indicate that the waters passed 
over more rapidly. The drift beds have been cut through, 
and almost entirely washed away, even in places where they 
can be shown to have been several hundred feet thick — I say 
several hmidred feet thick. All the narrow parts of the 
valleys have been scoured bare to a most remarkable degree." 
— "This retreat of the sea has overspread the lower 
groxmds with great sheets of rolled gravel and sand, 
distinguished from the Glacial drift, by their looser texture, 
the more water-worn aspects of the deposits, and the 
absence of the striae and polish on the pebblea These 
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gravels are destitute of fossils, and seem to be the result 
of the denudation of drift beds. The retreating waters 
pouring o£f through the narrow passes, have scoured these 
bare, and shot out the contents into the wide valleys 
below, carrying off the finer mud and clay to the bed of 
the present sea." — Essay on the Bovider Drift of the North 
of Scotland. 

We might suppose that so great and so rapid a draining 
of the waters as Mr Jamieson has described, might be 
accounted for, had they been accumulated, by the sudden 
letreat of the waters ; but it is less easy to account for the 
phenomenon, by a sudden bodily elevation of the land. 
It is aclmowledged that the configuration of the earth, and 
the relative distribution of land and water were the same 
at the close of the Boulder-drift; period as at present. 
Professor Hitchcock, in a passage already quoted, states 
that the Drift period, by the depositions then made, was 
instrumental to the formation of soils for the production 
of the new flora and the sustenance of the new faima, 
that were to occupy it. At the close of that period, the 
earth contained in its rocks all the remains of the Jlora 
and favma of preceding epochs, and it is upon the most 
recent of these, the tertiary fossiliferous rocks, that the 
drift is deposited ; so that the phenomena of the drift, and 
the condition of the world described in verse second, alike 
prepare us for the phenomena of the existing creation 
described in the subsequent verses. No new creation or 
configuration of the earth is required, and consequently 
no such statement is mada The condition of the earth 
described in verse second, requires the separation of the 
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water from the land, the removal of darkness from the 
earth, and the creation of a new flora smi fauna; and 
these requirements are satisfied in the subsequent verses. 

Verse 11. — "And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
grass ; the herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon 
the earth, and it was so." 

The purpose of this creation is apparent from verses 29 
and 30. "And God said, I have given you (the man and 
the woman) every herb having s^d wLh is upon the 
face of the earth and every tree in which is the ^t of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall he for meat; and to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is 
life, I have given every green herlfor meat; and it was so." 
We hence see that the object of verse 11 is to give an ac- 
count of the creation of grasses, vegetables, and fruit, 
suited to the new creation of terrestrial animals. With 
the above compare the following passage from Hugh 
Miller's work on the " Testimony of the Eocks," p. 48. " Not, 
until we enter on the tertiary periods do we find floras amid 
which man might have profitably laboured as a dresser of 
gardens, a tiller of fields, or a keeper of flocks and herds. 
Nay there are whole orders and families of plants of the 
very first importance to man which do not appear until 
late in even the tertiary ages. Some degree of doubt 
must always attach to merely negative evidence; but 
Agassiz, a geologist whose statements must be received 
with respect by every student of the science, finds reason 
to conclude that the orders of the rosacece, an order more 
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important to the gardener than ahnost any other, and to 
which the apple, the plum, the cherry, the quince, the 
peach, the apricot, the nectarine, the almond, the rasp- 
berry, the strawberry, and the various bramble berries, 
together with all the roses and potentillas, were introduced 
only a short time previous to the appearance of man ; and 
the true grasses, a still ^more important order, which, as 
the corn-bearing plants of the agriculturist, feed at the 
present time two-thirds of the human species, and, in their 
humbler varieties, form the staple food of the grazing 
animals, scarce appear in the fossil state at alL They are 
peculiarly plants of the human period." 

Ver. 14-19. — "And God said. Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven," &a 

" The most complete solution of this difficulty (of the 
fourth day) of which we know," says Dr Chalmers, quoted 
by Archdeacon Pratt, " has been furnished by Bosenmiil- 
ler. He says that if any one who is conversant with the 
genius of the Hebrew, and free from any previous bias in 
his judgment, will read the words of this article in their 
connection, he will immediately perceive that they import 
a direction or determination of the heavenly bodies to 
certain uses which they were to supply to the earth. The 
words tNxo '^r\\ are not to be separated from the rest, or to 

• • • 

be rendered *fiant luminaria,' *let there be lights,' that is, 
let lights be made, but rather, let lights be, i.e., serve in the 
expanse of heaven, inserviant in eoopanso coelorum, for dis- 
tinguishing between day and night, and let them be or 
serve for signs and for seasons, and for days and years. 
For we are to observe that the verb n\n ' to be' in construe- 
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tion mth the prefix ^ ('to' or 'for') is generally employed 
to express the direction or determination of a thing to an 
end, and not the prodtiction of the thing. For example. 
Numbers x. Sl-viii 19, and in many other places." He 
farther argues thus, "But the difference between the 
singular '*n\ and the plural Vn\ in the 14th verse demands 
a corresponding difference in the interpretation; and, 
therefore, if we would make the difference literally ap- 
parent, we must thus literally interpret "Jiant luminaria 
in firmaTnento ccdi ad dividendum inter diem et noctem, ut 
sint in signa et tempora, in dies et in annos, et sint ad illvr' 
minandum super terram, i,e.,Jiat ut luminaria sint in signa, 
&c., et ad Uluminandum, &c. The particle ) signifies ut in 
three hundred passages, and vni signifies ut, sint in several 
of them. This interpretation therefore yields this literal 
sense in our language: ''Let it be, that the lights in the 
firmament of heaven for dividing between the day and the 
night be for signs and for seasons, and for days and years," 
i.e., finally "let the lights in the firmament of heaven for 
dividing between the day and night be for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years ; and let them be for lights in 
the firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth, and it 
was so." So that EosenmuUer's induction from the con- 
struction of this passage is, " de determinatione astrorum ad 
certos qaosdamusus, orbi terrarumprcestandos, esse sermonem, 
non de productione" or that the narrative in these verses 
respects the determination of the heavenly bodies to the 
performance of certain uses to the earth, not to the pro- 
duction." — Cfialmers' Works, voL i., p. 253, Note. 
This inteipretation is perfectly legitimate, and is pro- 
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bablythe best that can be given. The same word, the 
substantive verb n^n, is used in verse 3, in the expression 
"Let there be light;" and inverse 6, "And let there be 
an expanse." In neither of these cases, any more than in 
verse 14, is the word in question used to denote produdian 
of what did not previously exist ; for there was light be- 
fore, and there was an expanse befora Neither, therefore, 
can be called a new creation. In the former case, the 
density of the atmosphere, impenetrable by the light, was 
removed, and* the air partially cleared. In the latter, the 
expanse between the earth and the clouds became apparent. 
In like manner, while the words n*iK» \T' are translated 
« Let there be l^ninaries," we infer tha( as there was light 
before, there must have been luminaries also, and this 
expression, like the two former, must merely refer to 
their becoming visible at the period referred to ; and the 
following words, " Let them be for signs," &c., mark the 
new purposes for which they were to be destined in a 
world to be peopled by intelligent and responsible beings. 
It will be perceived that the expression in verse 11, "And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass," &c., is different, 
and is clearly intended to mark new production or creation, 
and not merely destination to a new purpose as in ver. 14, 
et seq., or to the visible appearance of what had a previous 
existence, as in ver. 3 and 6 ; for it is added in ver. 12, 
"And the earth Irought forth grass,^' &c. But the difi&culty 
in ver. 16, that "God made two great lights," &c., as was 
usually believed, on the fourth day, is not noticed in Dr 
Chalmers' and EosenmuUer's criticism of the two preced- 
ing verses. The following is the solution of the difficulty, 
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fumislied by ArcMeacon Pratt. Speaking of the exist- 
ence of light previously to the Adamite creation, he^says : 
*' But now proofs weie adduced that light had existed for 
ages previous even to the first day. For the exhumed 
remains of animals belonging to ages long gone by, before 
man's appearance, had eyes, and it was agreed that eyeai 
were for use, that light was necessary, and that lights 
must have existed. But all this seemed directly contrary 
to Scripture which thus spoke of the first day, * And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,' (Gen. i. 3) ; 
and of the fourth day, * And God made two great lights : 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night; (he made) the stars also; and God set 
• them in ithe firmament of heaven to give light upon the 
earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness.' — Gen. i 16-18. So 
that the geological argument had increased the difficulties 
which had already existed, and which had been unsatis- 
factorily explained. But there is an answer to them all, 
although it is probable that there are some who cannot 
even yet divest themselves of their old prepossessions. In 
the first place, it is not said that light was created or made 
at alL It is called forth ; it is commanded to shine out of 
the darkness which was upon the face of the deep. Nor, 
with reference to the second passage, is it said that the 
sun and moon and stars were created on the fourth day. 
The word is made; — God made two great lights. The 
original word for which is used in the sense of did, ap- 
pointed, constitided, set, for a particular purpose or use, and 
never once in the hundred and fifty places where it occurs 
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in the book ol Genesis is it used in the sense of created ; 
and it is one service which science renders to point oi^t 
which of the various meanings of the word should have 
been here applied " — ^Pp. 33, 34. 

While I concur, as I have said, in the interpretation of 
verses 14th and 15th by Chalmers and Kosenmliller, I 
demur to the rendering of fc^ by " and appoirUed, con- 
stUuted, set forth for a particular use;" and to the Arch- 
deacon's averment that never once in the one hundred and 
fifty places where nfc^ "made" occurs in the book of 
Genesis, is it used in the sense of created. It seems to me 
clear, that it is the intention of the sacred writer in verse 
16th to state that " God had created the two great lights, 
and the stars also." The purposes for which the greater 
and lesser lights were created are also set forth— viz., " to 
rule the day and the night" It is farther intimated in 
verse 15th that God had set them in the expanse of heaven 
to give light upon the earth. In verse 18th, the purpose 
expressed in verse 16th is repeated, viz., " to rule over the 
day and the night," and, as it is farther said, "to divide the 
light from the darkness." Such must have been the ofl&ces 
of the sun, moon, and stars in previous epochs ; if indeed 
light was then communicated by the same means as at 
present. The Archdeacon's averment, that never once in 
the hundred and fifty places where it occurs in the book of 
Genesis is it used in the sense of created, cannot but excite 
surprise. K the reader will turn to verse 20 of the first 
chapter, he will find it said : "And God said. Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature," &c. Ver. 21. 
" And God created great whales, and every living creature 
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that moveth, which the waters brought forth ahundantly/* 
&C.' — ^with which compare ver. 24 " And Grod said. Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind," &c. 
Ver. 25. "And God made the beast of the earth after his 
kind," &c. I acknowledge that I cannot see the slightest 
distinction between created in ver. 21 and made in ver. 
25 ; though in the former case the sacred writer uses K'ja 
created, in the latter nfe^ made, as in ver. 16. See also 

' T T ' 

ver. 26 : " And God said, Let us make man in our image," 
&c. — and ver. 27: "So God created man in his own image," 
&c. The difficulty might be removed, if, while adhering 
to Dr Chalmers' rendering of ver. 14 and 15, we .translate 
the clause in ver. 16, "And God made," as a pluperfect — 
" jPbr God had made" and embrace ver. 16-18 in a paren- 
thesis. The object of ver. 14 and 15 is to show the pur- 
poses which the previously existing luminaries were to 
serve to the new creation — to divide the day from the night 
and to give light to the earth. These offices they had to 
fulfil as in times past ; but they had other important ends 
to serve in the new creation, in a world peopled by rational 
and intelligent beings, viz., the marking of " signs and 
seasons, and days and years." In other words, these 
luminaries were to be used in the existing creation for the 
purpose, all important to intelligent beings, of computation 
of time, — of which no accoimt was taken in previous 
epochs. The sacred writer adds parenthetically, in ver. 16, 
and by way of explanation: "For God had created (at 
some previous period), the two great luminaries (then ex- 
isting), the greater luminary to rule the day, and the lesser 
luminary to rule the night, and (had made) the stars also." 
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The article the at the commencement of ver. 16 is im- 
properly omitted in the authorised version. It was before 
mentioned that the Hebrew verb has no pluperfect, either 
in a simple form like the Latin and Greek, or by means of 
auxiliary verbs, as in English, French, and other languages. 
And what is obviously past time must be rendered as 
pluperfect, whenever such time is required by the neces- 
sities of the case. I have only to make this further obser- 
vation, that in ver. 16 to 18, where, according to the 
preceding view, intimation is given of the pre-existence of 
the luminaries, and of their previous uses, viz. to give light, 
to rule over the day and night, and to divide the light 
fix)m the darkness, as might be expected in a world with- 
out intelligent beings, there is no repetition of their uses 
for " times and for seasons, for days and for years." 

I submit the foregoing criticism and view of ver. 14-18 
to the judgment of the learned reader, as the most probable 
that occurs to me, which gives a fair and legitimate render- 
ing of the original, and which the exigencies of the case 
demand, t.e., if it is certain that light was communicated 
to the earth by the same luminaries, and in exactly the 
same way as at present. 

It ought not to be overlooked, however, that there are 
geological phenomena which point to a different explana- 
tion. It seems to be clearly established that the general 
temperature of the earth was different in the preceding 
geological epochs from what it is at present. It is clearly 
proved that, in the British Islands and in other districts 
of the same latitude, and also in the Arctic regions, the 
climate was much warmer than it is at present ; and it 
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appears that in the preceding and even in the tertiary 
epochs, there must have been comparatively little climatic 
variation throughout the whole earth. I submit to the 
reader Mr Jukes' observations on this subject, and the 
arguments by which they are established. 

'' It is almost solely from the nature of the animals and 
plants, that have left their remains in the rocks, that we 
can draw any certain conclusions on the kind of climate 
possessed by different parts of the earth, where these 
animals and plants lived. When we find in the British 
Islands the remains of crocodiles, turtles, large nautili, 
and monkeys, together with palm fruits, and other tropical- 
like plants, we cannot resist the conclusion that the climate 
of the British Islands must have been formerly more like 
that now found within the tropics than that which they 
at present possess. It is true that the plants and animals 
are all of different species from those which now exist, and 
we are taught by the fact that the mammoth or fossil 
elephant and one of the fossil rhinoceroses having been 
provided with woolly coats coveted with long hair, were 
therefore fitted to live in much colder climates than any 
existing species of elephant, or rhinoceros, not to rely too 
implicitly on mere analogies of form; still the fact of the 
whole assemblage of the fossils of great groups of rocks 
being stamped with a tropical facies is very strong evidence 
in favour of their having enjoyed a tropical climate." 

"But," continues Mr Jukes, "we may extend this 
argument to still higher latitudes. By the zealous and en- 
lightened labours of our arctic navigators, especially those 
of Sir Leopold M'Clintock, Sir E. Belcher, and others of 
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late, and of Parry formerly, we have been put in possession 
of the very remarkable fact, that, in latitudes where now 
sea and land are buried in ice and snow throughout the 
year, and there are several months of total darkness, there 
formerly flourished animals and plants very similar to 
those living in our own province at that time ; and that 
it would appear, that similar animals and plants were 
then widely spread over the whole world." — P. 420. 

" These facts, all pointing in the same direction, compel 
us to believe that, at least during a part of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary epochs, the general climate of the 
globe was higher and more equable than at the present 
day." " The existence of the plants, in such high latitudes, 
seems inconsistent not only with our present cold tem- 
perature, but also with the three or four months' darkness 
which must have prevailed there, so long as the axis of 
the earth has retained its present inclination to the plane 
of its orbit, or anything approaching to that inclination. 
K, on the other hand, we had any warrant for supposing 
that the earth's axis was formerly perpendicular to that 
plane, and that the plane of the equator consequently 
coincided with that of the ecliptic, the difi&culty as regards 
light in the polar regions would vanish, since there would 
then be eternal sunshine near the poles, and alternations 
of day and twilight, with no real night down nearly to the 
arctic and antarctic circles, with equal day and night over 
the rest of the world. It remains for astronomers to decide 
upon the probability or otherwise of such a supposition. 
It does not appear that any such shifting of the direction 
of the earth's axis would at all account for changes of 
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climate in the opposite direction, of which there is never- 
theless good proof, both palaeontolc^cal and petrologicaL" 

In corroboration of Mr Juke's observation of the differ- 
ence of climate from the present, in the arctic regions 
during the tertiary system, I subjoin the following quota- 
tion from Dr Hooker^s speech already referred to : " Heer's 
labours, on the miocene and pliocene floras especially, are 
of the highest value and interest. .... And his more 
recent * Mora Fossilis Arctica,* threatens to create a revolu- 
tion in tertiary geology. In this latter work, Professor 
Heer shows, on apparently unassailable evidence, that 
forests of Australian, American, and Asiatic trees flourished 
during Miocene times in Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, 
and the Polar American Islands, in latitudes where such 
trees could not now exist under any conceivable conditions 
or positions of land, or sea, or ice, and leaving little doubt 
but that an arboreous vegetation once extended to the pole 
itself. Discoveries, such as these, appear at first actually 
to retard the progress of science, by confounding all previous 
geological reasoning as to the climate and condition of the 
globe during the tertiary epoch." 

Referring to the Glacial and Boulder-drift period, Mr 
Jukes adds : " It appears certain that not only over the 
northern temperate regions, but as far as the Himalayan 
Mountains, at least, the climate was once more cold and 
severe than it is at present, the sea beiug encumbered with 
icebergs, and the land with glaciers, for beyond the limits 
which glaciers and icebergs now extend." — ^P. 421. 

Mr Jukes gives Sir Charles Lyell's theory in regard to 
the change of temperature in the following passage : " Sir 
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Charles Lyell showed that so far as temperature is concerned, 
a great effect would be produced by shifting the positions 
of the present lands and seas of the globe. If the land 
which now circles round the North Polar "regions would 
be raised, in consequence of the sea there not being so 
cold as land is, while if the central portions of the great 
Pacific and Indian Ocean were occupied by nearly con- 
tinuous but not very high land instead of sea, their tem- 
perature would be raised in consequence of low land under 
the vertical sun becoming hotter than the sea does. The 
opposite effect would be produced by clustering still more 
land about the poles, and diminishing that which now 
exists in the equatorial regions of the eartL" " Lyell says, 
that a great summer and winter of the earth's cUmate might 
be thus produced by shifting the place of our present con- 
tinental lands." — Pp. 421, 422. "If we supposed these 
lands broken up into islands, when they were congregated 
in the tropics, instead of remaining as continents, so as to 
allow open passages for the ocean currents in aU directions, 
and a free circulation of the warmer surface waters to be 
sent up, we might possibly have ice entirely removed from 
the low lands of the whole earth, and existing only in the 
loftiest mountain summits." (See Professor Hennessjr's 
"Eemarks on Terrestrial Climate.") Atlantis, January 1859. 
— Jukes^ Mamial, p. 422. 

Such are the accounts of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere during the tertiary epoch, and of the distribution 
of the same species of flora and fauna throughout the 
earth at that time; and of the subsequent Boulder-dnfb 
or Glacial epoch. The facts do not seem to be disputed; 
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they are universally accepted by geologists. Sir Charles 
LyeU, it has been seen, has attempted to account for the 
diflference of the temperature of the tertiary epoch from 
that of the present period, by supposing a different dis- 
tribution of land and water from that at present existing. 
But, in the first place, there appears to be no evidence that 
the relative extent of land and water in the Arctic regions 
was materiaJly different during the tertiaiy periods from 
what it is in the present day ; or that any of the continents 
within the tropics were so broken up into islands as to 
allow a freer passage of the warm seas than at present into 
the Arctic Ocean. Nor is it at aU certain that, were the 
conditions such as Sir Charles describes, the high tempera- 
ture of the tertiary epoch could be thus accounted for. 
It seems highly improbable that a different distribution 
of land and water would convert the Arctic into temperate, 
or the temperate into tropical or subtropical climates. 
According to Sir Charles' theory, the cold at present 
ought to be much more intense in the Arctic, than in 
the Antarctic regions, because the proportion of land to 
water is -much greater in the former than in the latter. 
It is quite clear that at present the diflference of tempera- 
ture in different climates depends mainly upon the relation 
of the sun to the dififerent parts of the earth, and that what^ 
ever might be the distribution of land and water, the mean 
temperature of the Tropical must be much higher than 
that of the Arctic regions. According to Lyell's theory, 
the distribution of land and water must have been very 
diflferent in the sub-tropical tertiary from the Glacial 
period, and in the latter from the present. Is there 
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evidence of such a difference of distribution as to account 
for the phenomena ? If not, how are the facts to be ac- 
counted for ? It is said by some, that the earth was at 
one time a ball of fire, and by others, that it contained a 
great deal more internal heat than at present, and had 
been cooling down for millions of years. There is, no 
doubt, internal heat in the earth at present, but what 
evidence is there that it was so much greater in times 
past as to account for the phenomena in question ? At the 
starting-point of their science, geologists find rocks and a 
sea. They ascribe the formation of some of these rocks at 
least to the action of fire; but they suppose their con- 
stituent parts to have previously existed in some other 
form, and hence they are called igneous and metamorphic. 
But can they prove, upon the principles of the cooling- 
down theory, that the seas of the azoic were as much 
warmer than those of the tertiary epoch, as the space of 
time allowed for cooling might justify us to expect ; and 
did the flora and fauna assume a less and less tropical 
fades from the Silurian to the close of the deposition of 
the tertiary fossiliferous rocks? The next question is. 
Can the high temperature of northern and southern lati* 
tudes, during the periods of the tertiary epoch that pre- 
ceded the Glacial period, be satisfactorily accounted for 
on the supposition that the sun's position in reference to 
the earth was then the same as now ? Such satisfaction 
has not been hitherto given by geologists. May not light 
and heat have been, at the periods in question, diffused 
more equably over the whole earth, by other means than 
by radiation from the sun ? And may it not have been 
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concentrated in the sim, then an opaque body, between 
the tropical period of the tertiary and the present epoch ? 
The Glacial epoch is said to have been of great duration, 
and the new arrangement for giving light to the earth may 
only have been completed at its close, i.e., at the com- 
mencement of the present epocL It may thus be, after 
all, that the appearance of the sun and other luminaries 
on the fourth day, proves Scripture and not science to be 
the true teacher in this disputed question. 

The only unquestionable acts of production in this 
chapter subsequent to verse first are those described in 
verses 11 and 12, of \hB flora of the existing creation; and 
those in verses 20-27, of the favma^ embracing man in 
the image of God, to whom all the inferior animals were 
subjected. 

I have already shown that the great proposition set 
forth in verse first of the first chapter of Genesis is not 
contradicted by any light derived from science. I have 
also shown that what is taught respecting the condition of 
the world described in verse second is not controverted but 
confirmed by science. I have also shown that there is no 
antagonism between Scripture and science in the account 
given of the earth's luminaries and their ofiices, and I have 
also shown that the creation of the fl^ora and fauna de- 
scribed in this chapter are in harmony with the analogies 
and express teachings of science. 

Little now remains but to give a brief account of Mr 
Miller's theory for the reconciliation of the Mosaic and 
geologic records. Such a reconciliation he attempts by 
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ascribing the knowledge which Moses possessed of the 
creation to a revelation, made to him in a vision, of pre- 
vious successive conditions of the earth, represented by 
geological epochs, which harmonise, as he imagines, with 
the phenomena of the six days of the Mosaic record. 
According to this theory, Moses is supposed to have had 
the whole of the phenomena of the previous geological 
epochs shown in a vision, which Mr Miller calls "The 
prophetic pre- Adamite past ; " and he regards the six days 
in the first chapter of Genesis as periods corresponding to 
these epochs. I quote his own words : — ^" Eespecting the 
work of at least the first and second days, more especially 
that of the second, we can still but vaguely guess. The 
science necessary to the right understanding of the pro- 
phetic record has atill, it would seem, to he developed^ if, 
indeed, it be destined cd all to exist, aod at present we can 
indulge in but doubtful surmises regarding them. What 
jnay be termed the three geologic days, the third, fifth, and 
sixth, may be held to have extended over those carboni- 
ferous periods during which the great plants were created ; 
—over those Oolitic and cretaceous periods during which 
the great sea monsters and birds were created ; — and over 
those tertiary periods during which the great terrestrial 
mammals were created. For the intervening or fourth 
day, we have that wide space represented by the Permian 
and Triassic periods, which, less conspicuous in their ^/?ora5 
than the period that went immediately before, and less 
conspicuous than the periods that came immediately after, 
were marked by the decline and ultimate extinction of 
the PalaBozoic forms, and the first partially developed 
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beginnings of the secondary ones. And for the first and 
second days, there remains the great Azoic period, during 
which the immensely developed gneisses, mica schists, and 
primary clay slates were deposited ; and the two extended 
periods represented by the Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone 
systems. These, taken together, exhaust the geological 
scale, and may be named in their order, as, First, the Azoic 
day or period ; Seeond, the Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone 
day or period; Third, the Carboniferous day or period; 
Fourth, the Permian and Triassic day or 'period; Fifth, 
the Oolitic or Cretaceous day or period; and. Sixth, the 
Tertiary day or period." Mr Miller then attempts to con- 
ceive, "how these might have appeared pictorially, if 
revealed in a series of visions to Mosee, as the successive 
scenes of a great air-drawn panorama." — Test, of the Rocks, 
pp.174, 175. 

In regard to the First, the Azoic day or period, and to 
the Second, the Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone day or 
period, I must direct special attention to what has already 
been quoted from Mr Miller. " Eespecting the work of at 
least the first and second days, more especially the second, 
we can still but vaguely guess. The science necessary to 
the right understanding of the prophetic record has still, 
it would seem, to be developed, if indeed it be destined at 
all to exist, and at present we can indulge in but doubtful 
surmises regarding them." 

If it was the object of Moses in the first chapter of 
Genesis to describe the successive scenes of the great air- 
drawn panorama revealed to him in a series of visions, he 
seems, according to Mr Miller, to have been unsuccessful 
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in rendering the description intelligible to scientific men. 
Science seems to teach nothing respecting the Azoic period, 
but that it bears no evidence of organic life ; and that it 
contained a sea and rocks. If the interpretation which I 
have given of verse second is right, Mr Miller's theory 
must be wrong. If I am right, everything that is described 
in the third and following verses, must be of post-tertiary 
date, and subsequent, of course, to the Boulder-diift period. 
The whole of the flora and fauna of the Mosaic creation 
are distinct and separated by the Boulder Drift from the 
tertiary fossHs. It might be averred with more proba- 
bility that there is a correspondence between the condition 
of the earth described in verse second, with the Azoic 
epoch ; but I trust I have shown there is no ground for 
such conjecture. And Mr Miller does not claim identifica- 
tion of the Azoic epoch with the condition of the earth in 
verse second, but with that of the earth in the first Mosaic 
day, described in the third, fourth, and fifth verses. Moses 
says nothing of rocks, and geologists say nothing of darkness 
or light in the Azoic day. Upon these grounds, I acknow- 
ledge that I am utterly unable to discover any correspond- 
ence between the fi;:st Mosaic and the Azoic day. 

Mr Miller's second geologic day, which is to correspond 
with the second Mosaic day, is the Silurian and Old Eed 
Sandstone day or period. The Silurian epoch or system 
comprehends stratified or sedimentary rocks formed by 
aqueous agency, and containing organic remains of marine, 
vegetable, and animal life of the earliest type. Traces of 
fishes are found in the uppermost verge of the system, but 
there is as yet no evidence of terrestrial /at^Twi, 
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The phenomena of the Old Eed Sandstone epoch have 
been already described at p. 19, to which the reader is 
referred. Both that and the Silurian were of immense 
duration, and embrace two distinct and well-defined geolo- 
gic systems, which, as it has been seen, Mr Miller com- 
prises in one geologic day to harmonise with the second 
day of the Mosaic record. The sacred writer there makes 
mention of the removal of the waters from the earth ; — 
the appearance of dry land, and the collection of the 
waters into one place. The Mosaic record, moreover, 
makes no mention whatever of the existence of onj flora till 
the third, or oi fauna of any kind tiU the fifth day. The 
harmony, therefore, between the second geologic and the 
second Mosaic day, as Mr MUler observes, "if it exists, is 
still to be developed, if indeed it be destined at aU to exist." 

The Carboniferous or Coal-formation epoch is what, 
according to Mr Miller, corresponds with the third Mo- 
saic day. The phenomena of that epoch are described 
at pp. 19, 20; and it is only necessary here to quote Dr 
Page's summary of the phenomena of it: "Taking the 
whole succession and alternations of strata — the sand- 
stones, clays, limestones, ironstones, and coal, — and noting 
their peculiar fossils, the estuary character of the shells 
and fishes of the lower and upper groups, and the marine 
character of the coals, encrinites, shells, and fishes of the 
middle group, with an excess of terrestrial vegetation, we 
are reminded of conditions never before or since exhibited 
on our globe." — Page, p. 88. 

Such are the phenomena of the third or Garboniferous 
day or period. The phenomena of the third Mosaic day 
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are the production of grasses, of herbs yielding seed, and of 
trees yielding fruit. In verses 28th and 29th we are told 
that God had assigned the herb gelding seed, and the tree 
yielding fruit — i.e., vegetables and fruit — as food for man ; 
and the green herb, — i.e,, the grasses — as the food of the 
inferior animals. According to the Mosaic record, no liv- 
ing creature was in existence during the third day. The 
geologic and Mosaic third days do not correspond in these 
two respects. In the first place, there existed animals in 
the former, but none in the latter ; in the second place, as 
Mr Miller himself expresses it, the flora of the Carboni- 
ferous period was utterly xmfitted for food either for man 
or beast : — the whole of it had become extinct previously 
to the existing epoch ; and, as has been already shown on 
Mr Miller's own authority, the grasses, fruits, and plants 
adapted to man and the existing animals, were unknown 
till the post-tertiary or human period. "Judging," says 
he, " from aU that we yet know, the earliest terrestrial 
fl^a may have covered the dry land with its mantle of 
cheerful green and served its purposes, chemical and 
others, in the well-balanced economy of nature ; but herb- 
eating animals would have fared but ill even where it 
throve most luxuriously ; and it seems to harmonise witih 
the fact of its non-edible character, that, up to the present 
time, we know not that a single herbivorous animal lived 
amongst its shades." — Id,^ pp. 24, 25, 26. 

I must acknowledge that I cannot see the slightest 
evidence of correspondence between the Oolitic and Per- 
mian day or period, with the fourth Mosaic day. The 
supposition seems quite arbitrary and unfounded. Mr 
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Miller gives no reason at all for his conjecturg, that the 
sun, moon, and stars either then became visible or were 
created, or were made to answer any purposes different 
from what they served at any former period. 

Mr Milled s fifth is the Oolitic or Cretaceous day or 
period, "during which the great sea-monsters and birds 
were created." * 

In the fifth Mosaic day God said, " Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
let fowls fly above the earth, in the open firmament of 
heaven ; and God created great whales (or sea-monsters), 
and every living creature that moveth> which the waters 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind ; and God blessed them, saying, 
Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fowl multiply in the eartk" We have here an 
account of the creation not only of great sea-monsters, but 
of every description of living creatures that are produced 
and live in the waters. We have here the first intimation 
of the creation of animal life in the existing epoch — ^with 
which the waters were to be filled, in lieu of former species 
that had become extinct In order, therefore, to the cor- 
respondence between the Geologic and the Mosaic days, it 
must be shown that the former exhibited the first appear- 
ance of animal life, which, according to geologists, was at 
the commencement of the Silurian day. Dr Page states 
that, ** with the exception of the higher mammalia, almost 
every existing order is reipresenUd, in the fauna of the 
Oolite, but the forms are all Mesozoic and died out at the 
close of the Chalk (cretaceous) era." — Id,^ p. 113. Moses 
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tells us thati on the fifth day God created " every winged 
fowl after his kind." Professor Owen says that "indications 
of the existence of birds are impressed in sandstones of the 
liassic period, (the lowest group of the Oolitic system) 
long before any evidence of them was obtained from actual 
or recognisable fossil remains." He adds, that " fossil bones 
of birds have not been found savft in strata of much later 
date than the impressed sandstone remains." — Palceon- 
tology, p. 286. And in speaking afterwards of the fossil 
bones of birds, he says, " Certain it is, that the major part 
of the remains of extinct birds that have as yet been 
found, are those of birds that were deprived of the power 
of flight, and were organised to live on land." — Id., p. 287. 
The earliest evidence of birds, indicated by fossil remains, 
is derived from the Cambridge Greensand, in the Green- 
sand group of the Cretaceous system, and which Professor 
Owen says indicates a bird " about the size of a woodcock." 
— Id., pp. 290, 291. The only indications of birds therefore 
that are found in the Oolitic and CretaceouiS systems, are 
footprints of birds in the Lias or lower group of the Oolite, 
some of them twenty inches in length, extending through a 
great part of the valley of the Connecticut Eiver, North 
America, first discovered by Dr Hitchcock; and that in 
the Cambridge Greensand already referred to. There is a 
fact, however, that deserves attention in regard to birds in 
the Oolite and Cretaceous systems, that they are contem- 
poraneous as in the Mosaic record with aquatic fauna 
and preceded the creation of the true mammalia. And in 
this there is a striking analogy between the Mosaic and 
Geologic records. The only mammalian remains that 
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have been found in the Cretaceous system (the more re- 
cent of the two), Professor Owen surmises to have been 
those of quadrumana or monkeys. It cannot, I think, be 
doubted that it was the design of the sacred writer to give 
an account of the existing fauna of the fifth, and not of 
the extinct fauna of what Mr Miller calls the Oolitic or 
Cretaceous day. Nor 6an it be doubted that there are 
analogies between the Palaeozoic, the Mesozoic, and the 
Cainozoic or tertiary creations, and that which now exists. 
There is a progressive advancement in pre-Adamite 
creations from lower to higher forms, till the introduction 
of the last and highest races of species. But these earlier' 
creations were all distinct and separate, and ought not to 
be jumbled together, according to the requirements of Mr 
Miller's hypothesis. It is true that there is a closer con- 
nection between the fauna of the tertiary and the Mosaic 
or post-tertiary sixth day, and that of the more remote 
epochs. But the reason of this is simply because the one 
system directly succeeds the other; but, as it has been 
said, the fauna of Moses* sixth day is a new fauna, which it 
is his business to describe, and not that of Mr Miller's 
tertiary or sixth day. It does not seem necessary to say 
anything more regarding Mr Miller's method of reconcilia- 
tion between the Geologic and Mosaic records. It does 
not seem to be possible to identify his Geologic with the 
sixth day of the post-tertiary creation, either as to the 
number, or the phenomena of the periods. Had a recon- 
ciliation been possible in this way, no one would have 
been more successful in effecting it than he; and his 
failure is the best proof of the untenability of the hypo- 
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thesis. His powerful and logical understanding, thorough 
acquaintance with geological science and Divine truth, 
clearness of perception, and admirable vigour and per- 
spicuity of expression, would have qualified him beyond 
most other men for such a task. I cannot help thinking 
that he was misled by the rendering of the Hebrew words 
in the second verse, " without form and void," which, as 
they stand, are unintelligible. If verse second, and the 
third and following verses are connected together by a re- 
lation of time, the earth, at the commencement of the 
Mosaic era, must have contained in its crust all the fossil- 
iferous rocks of former systems, and all the evidences of 
power, design, wisdom, and goodness manifest in previous 
systems ; and its desolation, and the absence of flora and 
fauna was such as might have been expected from its sub- 
jection for a vast period of time to the agency of ice and 
water, during the aqueous and glacial period that im- 
mediately preceded the existing creation. 

We have seen that Moses accounts for the existing 
creation by a direct interposition of Almighty power ; and 
science has no other way of accounting for it. The geolo- 
gical phenomena that preceded the post-tertiary era, in 
preceding creations, demand such direct interposition. 
There was no Moses to describe the original creation of 
^efl;ora and fauna at the commencement of the Palaeo- 
zoic epoch; or the new creations of the Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic epochs, after their extinction at the close of the 
epochs that preceded them. Of these creations the fossil- 
iferous rocks are the historians. They teU the tale, in 
language that cannot be misunderstood, of the extinction 
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of the old, and of the production of new species of a higher 
order, and they thus " declare the glory of God, and show 
forth His handywofk" Moses* history of the creation is 
told in words inspired by the Holy Ghost ; which, like the 
fossils in the everlasting rocks, abide for ever. We thank 
the great men who, by the light of science, have " sought 
out the works of the Lord" in rocks and stones, and have 
shown Him in ages long gone by to be "infinite in counsel 
and wonderful in working, and the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." And we magnify the name of the Lord, who 
was pleased to reveal, in terms more clear still, that it was 
'* He that made us, and not we ourselves ;" that it was " by 
His wisdom and power, and for His glory, that all things 
were created." Creations past and present are in strict 
analogy and harmony. As in the old, so in the new 
creation, we have only the facts set before us ; but there is 
much about both, of which He has told us nothing. 

Under what is called a fixed order of nature, time is 
necessary for the production of the phenomena presented 
to us. But when God ex'ecutes His decrees in creation 
and providence by direct interposition, who can assign 
time or limits to His working ? " He speaks, and it is 
done; He commands, and all things stand fast :" — a truth 
which scienoe cannot gainsay. And can any one venture 
to afl&rm, and establish his affirmation, that what is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis, either in regard to 
the work done, or the period of its accomplishment, is in- 
compatible with infinite power and wisdom ? Such being 
the case, it ought not to stagger a believer in the God of 
the Bible that the work of God in creation, as described in 
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the first chapter of Genesis, was accomplished in six days. 
I acknowledge that I have no other interpretation to sug- 
gest of the word day in that chapter than the natural day 
of twenty-four hours. We are not entitled, in violation 
of the ordinary laws of rhetoric and grammar, to give a 
figurative interpretation of the word day which the con- 
text and the whole strain of the narrative imperatively 
forbid, for the purpose of removing a dif&culty which may 
have no existence but in our own ignorance. If such 
were Xhe case, the Scriptures might be made to say or 
teach anything. The principal use of figurative language 
is to supersede the unnecessaiy multiplication of words, 
and to give energy, vivacity, and variety to the writer's 
style ; but it is obvious that the literal meaning of words 
cannot be abandoned, unless where the passage requires a 
figurative sense, and this can be ascertained in the works 
of good authors with a precision that excludes all doubt. 
Were it otherwise, the use of figures would destroy all 
perspicuity and precision in language, and introduce am- 
biguity, perplexity, and confusion. I therefore agree with 
the younger Eosenmiiller, whose authority, as a Hebrew 
philologist and critic, is entitled to the highest respect, 
who says, "That it could scarcely be more clearly ex- 
pressed than by this formula, that the natural day is to be 
understood, and not a space consisting of more days or 
years." — Scholia^ Gen. L 5. But should it be held on any 
probable grounds that the length of the Mosaic was greater 
than that of ordinary days, to me it seems beyond all 
doubt that they must be post-tertiary periods, and not 
portions of any preceding epochs. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE DARWINIAN HYPOTHESIS. 



The metamorpliic rocks, as has been already said, are the 
starting-point of geological science. Thither it reaches, 
and no farther. In these rocks there are no traces of 
organic life ; the earliest fossil remains being found in the 
lowest groups of. the Silurian system. Th^fauTia there 
contained are of a marine character, and consist, generally 
speaking, of the orders of the JRadiata, Molhtsca, and Crus- 
tacea, The rocks of the Silurian system are, as stated by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, singularly complete, and extend 
through periods of incalculable duration. In consequence, 
geologists speak of their era, formation, and fossils without 
any doubt or hesitation. How then, it may be asked, are 
these fossils to be accounted for ? To this question science 
can give no satisfactory answer. It comes in contact with 
no previous forms of life, from which they could have pro- 
ceeded by the law of generation, or by which they could 
have been developed by what is called natural law. It is 
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inconsistent with the known properties of matter that they 
could have originated from matter by natural law. There 
is no evidence of the existence of monads or primary germs 
of life with self-evolving powers out of which they could 
have originated; their existence therefore must be attri- 
buted to the agency of some efficient cause. This is not 
only a doctrine of revelation, but a deduction of reason, 
with which science must rest satisfied, as it has no other 
rational account to assign for it. The phenomena of the 
creation of the earliest flora ^tA fauna found in the 
Silurian rocks is the commencement of a great divine 
plan carried on and extended throughout the whole of the 
geological epochs. As the earth became suitable for new 
species of ancient forms, or for new forms of different 
orders, these formg were introduced in the furtherance of 
that plan. In process of time terrestrial flora and fauna 
were introduced, and also marine fauna of a higher 
order. The Silurian fauna were all invertebrate ; but at 
the close of that system vertebrate animals were intro- 
duced in the form of fishes; afterwards of sauroids of a 
smaller, and afterwards of a larger size, afterwards of birds, 
afterwards of marsupial, and afterwards of placental mam- 
mals, and last of all, of man, the noblest of all the Creator's 
works. The introduction of new orders, and of new species 
of old ones, is attributable only to creative acts of omni- 
potence ; in other words, to direct interposition. Geologists 
tell us without any hesitation at what eras each of these 
orders was introduced. They tell us that there were no 
fishes or other vertebrates in the Silurian system; no 
sauroids in the Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian ; no birds 
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till the Oolite; no mammals till the Tertiary; no traces 
of man till the post-Tertiary system. The creation, there- 
fore, of the earth's j?(?ra ojadi fauna was in accordance with 
a divine plan, and their preservation and continuance with 
a divine law. There is no such thing as natural law in 
the sense in which it is used by some philosophers. Law 
must have its origin in the mind of the lawgiver ; it im- 
plies a lawgiver and subjects to be governed. Without 
these adjuncts we have no notion of law, moral or phy- 
sical "We may therefore speak of laws of preservation 
and continuance of species, but not of a law of creation. 
Creation is a direct act, in conformity with a divine plan ; 
and the direct interpositions of creative power conspicuous 
from time to time throughout the geological epochs do not 
bespeak want of forecast in the divine mind, or a supple- 
ment of unforeseen omissions in the works of creation, but 
the evolution of a plan which appears from the earliest to 
the latest ages to have been progressive, and to have kept 
pace with the advancement of the physical condition of 
the earth. What pertains to the preservation and con- 
tinuance of species may be called natural law ; but that 
law operates only within certain limits. Notwithstanding 
that natural law, species became extinct ; and it being con- 
trary to natural law that an old should propagate a new 
species, there is no other means of accounting for the 
origin of new species but by a creative act, in other words, 
by a direct interposition of divine power, or what is called 
in Scripture a miracle. It hence appears that the doctrine 
held by Professor Baden Powell and others, of a fixed order, 
is expressly contradicted by the facts of geological science. 
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The mode of accounting for the origin of life conspicuous 
in the oldest Silurian rocks, and the subsequent introduc- 
tion from time to time of new forms and species of organic 
life, which has just been given, was in accordance with the 
all but universal opinion of scientific men up to a very 
recent period. The development hypothesis of Lamarck 
and of the author of the Vestiges of Creation, met with 
little favour. The hypothesis, however, which has been 
adopted within the last few years by Mr Darwin, on the 
subject of the Origin of Species by Natural Selection, and 
supported so ably by that distinguished naturalist, has 
met with such countenance from several eminent men of 
science, as to render it necessary to direct special attention 
to it. Instead of stating the hypothesis in my own words, 
I shall give the substance of it, from Sir Charles Lyell's 
work on the Antiquity of Man, that I may run no risk of 
stating it incorrectly. " Mr Darwin begins by applying to 
the animal and vegetable worlds the Malthusian doctrine 
of population, or its tendency to increase in a geometrical 
ratio, while food can only be made to augment, even 
locally, in an arithmetical ona There being, therefore, 
no room, or means of subsistence for a large proportion of 
the plants and animals, which are bom into the world, a 
great number must annually perish. Hence there is a 
constant struggle for existence among the individuals, 
which represent each species, and the vast majority can 
never reach the adult state, to say nothing of the multi- 
tude of ova and seeds which are never hatched, or allowed 
to germinate." " The trial of strength, which must decide 

what individuals are to survive, and what to succumb, 

G 
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occurs in the season when the means of subsistence are 
fewest^ or enemies most numerous, or when the individuals 
are enfeebled by climate, or other causes, and it is then, 
that those varieties which have any, even the slightest ad- 
vantage over others, come ofif victorious." *' As breeders of 
domestic animals, when they choose certain varieties in 
preference to others to breed from, speak of their method 
as that of ' selecting,' Mr Darwin calls the combination of 
natural causes, which may enable certain varieties of wild 
animals or plants to. prevail over others of the same species, 
nouturaZ selection^ " By the multiplying of slight modifica- 
tions in the course of thousands of generations, and by the 
handing down of the newly acquired peculiarities by in- 
heritance, a greater and greater divergence from the 
original standard is supposed to be effected, until what 
may be called a new species, or, in a greater lapse of time, 
a new gmySf will be the result," — Lyell, Antiquity of Man, 
pp. 409, 410, 411. 

In answering an objection that Mr Darwin's hypothesis 
of [natural selection was a thing of the past, Dr Hooker, 
in the address to the British Association, already referred 
to, teUs us that, " Since Mr Darwin's work on the Origin 
of Species appeared ten years ago, it has passed through 
four English editions, two American, two German, two 
French, several Eussian, a Dutch, and an Italian;" while 
of the work on Variation ("Variation of Species under 
Domestication "), which Dr Hooker calls " a pike justi- 
ficaiive of the former work," which first left the publisher's 
house, not seven months ago, two English, a German, 
Eussian, American, and Italian edition, are already in cir- 
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dilation, " So far from Natural Selection being ^ a tiling of 
the past' (as, Dr Hooker said, had been averred by a 
learned Eeviewer in the Athenaeum, who, on his part, 
has shown that he said no such thing), it is an accepted 
doctrine with every philosophical naturalist. Eeviews on 
the Origin of Species are still pouring in, from the Con- 
tinent, and Agassiz, in one of the addresses which he issued 
to his coUaborateurs, in their late voyage to the Amazons, 
directs their attention to this theory, as a primary object 
of the expedition they were undertaking. I need only 
add, that of the many naturalists, who have accepted it^ 
no one has been known to abandon it ; that it gains ad- 
herents steadily, and that it is, par eoocdlence, an avowed 
favourite with the rising school of naturalists." One can-: 
not be surprised that a work, by such an eminent naturalist 
aa Mr Darwin, propounding so novel and so staxtling an 
hypothesis, should be much read, and pass through all thcf 
editions mentioned by Dr Hooker, and it is not surprising 
that the first of his piices judificatives of the Origin of 
Species should have been read with equal eagerness, as it 
was long looked for with intense anxiety and interest. It 
must, however, have been a disappointment to the readers, 
that the work in question did nothing to establish his 
doctrine of the Origin of Species, or show that any one of 
the varieties of species under domestication, how inter- 
esting soever the facts advanced, ever passed into a new 
species. TL\nB pike justificative has done nothing whatever 
to establish his views of the Origin of Species. Notwith- 
standing the varieties of breeds of pigeons, and other ani- 
nials under domestication, every pigeon continues a 
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pigeon, and so of all other species, according to an in 
variable law of generation, that no new species can be pro- 
created from species of a diJBferent kind. And Mr Darwin 
has not yet proved, in a single instance, that a species 
advanced by natural selection to the highest possible per- 
fection of which it is susceptible, can, by reason of that 
perfection, merge into a new species. Dr Hooker, as we 
have seen, states that M. Agassiz directed the attention of 
his coUaborateuis to Mr Darwin's theory as a primary ob- 
ject of the expedition they were undertaking. It might be 
thought, from the connection in which the passage above 
quoted was introduced, that M. Agassiz had adopted 
Darwin's hypothesis, and commended it to his coUabor- 
ateurs. What M. Agassiz meant by his address to his 
coilaborateurs is obvious from what follows : '* I am often 
asked," says he, "what is my chief aim in this expedition 
to South America ? No doubt, in a general way, it is to 
collect materials for fiiture study. But the conviction 
which draws me irresistibly, is, that the combination of 
animals in this continent where the favmod are so char- 
acteristic, and so distinct from all others, will give me 
the means of showing tliat the transmutation theory is 
wholly without foundation in factor In the following 
strong and unanswerable manner, this distinguished natu- 
ralist and geologist of world-wide reputation, lifts up his 
testimony against every phase of the transmutation hypo- 
thesis. Speaking of the different sets of inhabitants that 
have peopled the earth at successive periods, and that 
have each a character of its own, he says : " The trans- 
mutation theory insists that they owe their origin to 
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gradual transformations, and are not therefore the result 
of distinct creative acts. All agree, however, that we 
arrive at a lower stratum, where no trace of life is to be 
found. Place it where we will, supposing that we are 
mistaken in thinking that we have reached the beginning 
of life with the lowest Cambrian deposit; suppose that 
the first animals preceded thia epoch, and that there was 
an earlier epoch to be called the Laurentian system, besides 
many others older stiU, it is nevertheless true, that Geology 
brings us down to a level at which the character of the 
earth's crust Toade organic life impossible. At this pointy 
wherever we place it, the origin of animals by development 
was impossible, because they had no ancestors. This is 
the true starting-point, and until we have seen facts to 
prove that the power, whatever it was, which originated 
the first animals, has ceased to act, I see no reason for 
referring the origin of life to any other causa I grant 
that we have no such evidence of an active creative 
power, as science requires for positive demonstration of 
her laws, and that we cannot explain the processes which 
lie at the origin of life. But if the facts are insufl&cient 
on our side, they are absolutely wanting on the other. 
We cannot certainly consider the development theory 
proved, because a few naturalists think it plausibla It 
seems plausible only to the few, and it is demonstrated by 
none, I bring this subject before you now, not to urge 
upon you this or that theory, strong as my own convictions 
are. I wish only to warn you, not against the develop- 
ment theory itself, but against the looseness in the methods 
of study, upon which it is based. Whatever may be your 
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ultimate opinions upon tMs subject, let them rest on facts, 
and not on arguments, however plausible. This is not a 
question to be argued ; it is one to be investigated." — See 
Athencmim, April 4th, 1869. Mr Darwin's first pike 
jmtificative of his hypothesis, is the work already referred 
to, on the " Variation of Plants and Animals under Domesti- 
cation," but there is a wide difiTerence between the " Origin 
of Species" and the "Variation of Plants and Animals 
under Domestication." Mr Darwin, however, has promised 
a second work on the "Variability of Organic Beings in a 
state of Nature." In a third work which he is to publish, 
he says, " I shall try the principles of natural selection, by 
seeing how far it will give a fair explanation of the geologf- 
cal succession of organic beings — ^their distribution in past 
iand present times — and their mutual afl&nities and homo- 
logies." *'The principle of natural selection," he himself 
says, " is a mere hypothesis, omtil he explains these and 
other large bodies of facts;" "that is to say," says his 
learned reviewer in the Athenceum, February 15th, 1868, 
"at least for a very long time to come." Mr Darwin's 
third work, it is obvious, must not be published until after 
the students of the " Eemains of Ancient life " shall have 
discovered the " Geological Succession of Organic Beings," 
— a thing which the past generation of them believed they 
knew, and the present generation are sure are not known. 
If Mr Darwin's supposition is to be deemed a mere 
hypothesis, until it shall satisfactorily explain what is 
not known, the discussion of it is adjourned sine die. 
Long before the conditions of proof shall have been 
complied with, the author of it, and the opponents of it, 
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will have passed away, and their controversies with 
them." 

Mr Darwin is quite alive to the weight of the objections 
that may be urged against his hypothesis, and of the dif&- 
culties of satisfactorily establishing it. In the recapitula- 
tion of these difficulties at the end of his work on the 
" Origin of Species " p. 465, he says, " With respect to the 
absence of fossiliferous formations beneath the lowest 
SHurian strata, I can only recur to the hypothesis given 
in the ninth chapter. That the geological record is im* 
perfect, all will admit; but that it is imperfect to the 
degree which I require, few will be inclined to admit. If 
we look to long enough intervals of time, geology plainly 
declares that aU species have changed; and they have 
changed in the manner in which my theory requires, for 
they have changed slowly, and in a graduated manner. 
We clearly see this in the fossil remains from consecutive 
formations invariably being much more closely related to 
each other than are the fossils from formations distant 
from each other in time." After having summed up the 
several chief objections and difficulties which he says 
"may justly be urged against his theory, and having 
briefly recapitulated the answers and explanations which 
can be given to them," he adds, " I have felt these diffi- 
culties far too heavily, during many years, to doubt their 
weight But it deserves especial notice, that the more 
important objections relate to questions on which we are 
confessedly ignorant; nor do we know how ignorant we 
are. We do not know aU the possible gradations between 
the simplest and the most perfect organs; it cannot be 
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pretended that we know all the varied means of distribu- 
tion during the lapse of years, or that we know how im- 
perfect the geological record is. Grave as these several 
difficulties are, in my judgment, they do not overthrow 
the theory of descent j5x)m a few created forifris with sub- 
sequent modification.'* — ^Pp. 465, 466. It hence appears 
that he assumes at his starting point the existence of 
some created forms of life, with self evolving powers, 
which, upon the principle of natural selection, and with- 
out any farther intervention of the Creator, were developed 
into all the classes, orders, genera, and species of the jfera 
and fauma that are found in the rocks of previous geological 
systems, and which exist in the present day. Mr Darwin 
acknowledges the operation of a first cause in the creation 
of the primary forms, and in the innate self-evolving power, 
by which they advance from the lowest to the highest 
types of animated being. The agency of a personal God 
being accordingly acknowledged in the creation of the 
primary forms of Ufe, with self-evolving powers sufficient 
to explain all the phenomena which Mr Darwin's hypo- 
thesis demands, he and the advocates of the hypothesis are 
entitled to hold that their assumptions do not lower our 
notions of the power, wisdom, and prowdence of the Great 
First Cause, though the hypothesis necessarily implies un- 
belief in the Scriptural account of the creation. No one 
is warranted to affirm that what Mr Darwin's hypothesis 
demands is impossible for Gt)d to accomplish ; for nothing 
is impossible with God. But the question is not what it 
was possible for Gk)d to do, but what God has actually 
done. A scientific hypothesis that cannot be supported 
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by facts, may excite curiosity and interest, but cannot 
challenge conviction. Mr Daxwin seems to be painfully 
aware of this, and he states the objections to his hypothesis 
in such a candid and manly way, that one cannot but 
regret that his distinguished attainments in natural history^ 
and on all the subjects bearing upon its illustration) had 
not been employed in a better cause. 

I shall now as briefly as possible state the objections to 
Mr Darwin's hypothesis as they occur to one who'makes 
no pretension to scientific attainments, but who may with- 
out presumption give his judgment upon the accepted facts 
of geological science, and upon hypotheses and reasonings 
that are based upon them. 

In the first place, I observe that Mr Darwin does not 
adopt the flora and fauna of the lowest SUurian rocks 
as the primary creations, which his hypothesis demands ; 
and that there is no foundation in fact for the assumption 
of earlier creations, with self-evolving and self-developing 
powers. This is but an unsupported conjecture. 

In the second place, supposing that his primary creations 
were admitted, his hypothesis would not be greatly for- 
warded. The lowest Silurian /(?ra dJcA fauna would mark 
but a stage in the progress of development of his original 
creationa When we come to this stage, we have facts for 
our guidance. We there find in great abundance humble 
types of a marine/ora, and of an invertebrate mxAnQ fauna. 

We know from the testimony of the fossil rocks, in their 
progress upwards from the lowest of the Silurian, that the 
flora and fauna continued through countless periods of 
tim^, with no visible change of form or species, till they 
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all became extinct. In the secondary rocks there are new 
and more advanced species of the earliest HadicUa, Crus^ 
tacea, and Mollusca, which, in their turn, became extinct, 
and were succeeded by new and more advanced species ; 
and in the present day, there are species of these three 
orders, which, it seems, have been persistent throughout 
aU the systems of geological science. It is admitted on aU 
hands that, from time to time, the species of these orders, 
in the course of the diJBferent geological periods, have 
become extinct. And it is likewise admitted that no 
instance has been brought to light of the introduction of a 
new from an old species. The origm of new, by the 
instrumentality of old species highly improved, upon the 
principles of natural selection, cannot therefore be admitted 
according to Mr Darwin's own acknowledgment, "until 
the phenomena are established by facts." But supposing 
it to be admitted that the existing advanced species 
of Badiata, Crvstacea, and Mollusca^ generally speaking 
the earliest known forms of animal life, passed through 
the progressive changes which science points out, upon 
the principles of natural selection, and without the inter- 
vention of divine agency by creative acts, this would go 
but a little way to the establishment of Mr Darwin's 
hypothesis of natural selection. His hypothesis aims at 
much higher results. It is, as he himself says, " a theory 
of descent from a few created forms hy modification;*' that 
is, as I understand it, that all the classes, orders, genera, 
and species of the earth's Jlora and fauna that have ap- 
peared since the conclusion of the Silurian ' system, owe 
their origin to descent from these few created forms, upon 
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the principles of natural selection. But, as has been al- 
ready remarked, \hQ fauna of that system have, in new and 
advanced species, after the extinction of old species, been 
perpetuated up to the present era, as BadicUa, Crustacea, and 
Mollusca. Can Mr Darwin then show that some of these, at 
the close of the Silurian system, continued to be Badiata, 
Crustacea, and Mollusca, and that others were converted into 
fishes ? It is admitted that he has been unable to show in 
the Silurian rocks any of these orders in their transition ' 
state into fishes ; and yet Sir Eoderick Murchison says that 
these rocks are singularly complete. There is in these rocks, 
at least in as far as has been yet discovered, no progressive 
transition of any kind from invertebrate to vertebrate 
forms. Fishes appear there in a perfect state, without any 
previous intimation of their origin. Can Mr Darwin tell 
Us from which of the three orders above referred to the 
earliest fishes originated ? Or can he show in the rocks 
any specimen, towards the close of the Silurian system, so 
far surpassing the rest of the species by natural selection as 
to raise the expectation that it would become a fish ? 
Can he teU us which of his earliest created forms became 
fishes, and which of them continued as they were, and 
remained so, changed only in species, throughout the whole 
of the subsequent geological systems? One might have 
expected that upon the principles of natural selection, the 
fauna of the highest Silurian rocks would have been so 
much superior to those of the lowest, that they would all 
* have merged into something different from themselves, and 
would have entirely disappeared. We might not, accord- 
ingly, have expected to see the fishes as vertebrates^ and 
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their ancestors and nearest of kin as invertebrates, existing 
at the same time. In like manner, if gorillas have become 
developed into man, upon the principle of natural selection 
or development, I am puzzled to imderstand why they did 
not all do so. If we had found gorillas in the tertiary 
rocks, and transitions towards the human species in subse- 
quent rock formations, and mankind as their representa- 
tives in the post-pliocene period, from which Sir Charles 
Lyell dates the antiquity of man, the hypothesis would 
have been clear of one of its absurdities. But why one 
set of gorillas were so far honoured as to become the an- 
cestors of mankind, and the others remained natural 
gorillas, surpasses my comprehension; nor can I under- 
stand why the gorilla that remains in a state so degraded 
as compared with his brother man, should live at such 
enmity with so near a kinsman, unless it is out of jealousy 
that his kinsman has got so far ahead of him. The same 
difficulties and absurdities occur in the transition from 
fishes to sauroids, &om sauroids to birds, and from birds to 
mammals. 

Such are the objections that lie in the way of the ac- 
ceptance of Mr Darwin's theory, without saying anything 
of its utter incompatibility with the teaching of Scripture, 
As Professor Agassiz justly says: "The difficulties con- 
nected with Mr Darwin's hypothesis are far greater than 
those they profess to remove ;" and there is no reason to 
apprehend that the hypothesis will shake the faith of any 
earnest searcher after truth, or of any one gifted with 
common sense, in the teaching of God's Word on the sub- 
ject of creation. 
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Mr Darwin accounts for the origin of species by natural 
selection. But a q^aestion naturally arises, whether there 
is such a thing as natural selection ; whether there is any 
evidence of this in the preceding geological epochs ; 
whether from their first appearance till their disappearance^ 
and their re-appearance in a new species^ there is any 
evidence that the smaller and weaker forms were extruded, 
in a struggle for existence, by the larger and stronger, and 
eventually perished ; and that, at the close of each epoch, 
when an old species was about to disappear, it had ad- 
vanced to its highest state of perfection in size, strength, 
and beauty. It may be asked whether there are phenomena 
or analogies in the present epoch which give probability to 
the hypothesis, not of origin of species by natural selec-* 
tion, but of natural selection itself, at all events, such as 
to warrant the rearing of Mr Darwin's hypothesis upon it 
We know that many animals, which either are in being, or 
came into being at the commencement of any one year, 
die before its close ; but though their continuance may to 
a certain extent depend upon vigour of constitution, size, 
strength of individuals, and other favourable circumstances, 
it may be doubted whether their continuance, or discon- 
tinuance, is the result of a trial of strength or struggle foi 
existence. Can it be proved that species of either /ora or 
fauna in the wild state, irrespective of human agency, has 
during the historic period been surpassing that which pre- 
ceded it ? It has been a tradition from the earliest periods 
that our race is deteriorating in strength and longevity. 
Be this as it may, it is very doubtful whether the race has 
physically improved since the commencement of the 
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historic period. There are the strong and the weak, the 
large and the small, the robust and the sickly, amidst the 
jloTa eooA fauna of existing creation, including the human 
species; and it might naturally be supposed that at the 
close of a year, the great proportion of deaths would be 
among the weak, the small, and the sickly. But it does 
not seem consistent with natural law, or with the wise 
arrangements of Providence that the strong should in the 
long run have such an advantage over the weak as Mr 
Darwin supposes. It does not necessarily follow, that in 
the struggle of life those varieties which have any, even 
the slightest advantage over others, should come off 
victorious. "They may often owe their safety to what 
would seem to a casual observer, a trifling difference, such 
as a darker or lighter shade of colour, rendering them less 
visible to a species that preys upon them, or sometimes to 
attributes more obviously advantageous, such as greater 
cunning, or superior powers of flight or swiftness of foot." 
— Lyell, Antiquity of Man, p. 409. The fauna of the 
lower creation have the stunted, the small, the weakly and 
sickly among them, as is the case with the human species. 
God careth for them all, and their existence and contin- 
uance are consistent with the wise arrangements of His 
providence. Without His permission the meanest of them 
cannot fall to the ground. There is no evidence whatever 
either in regard to the lower animals or mankind, that the 
annual production of weakly animals is decreasing, and 
that there is a steady improvement of species. Mr Darwin 
asks time to establish his hypothesis, and avers that time 
would effect all that he desires. Archimedes wanted but 
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a fulcrum to enable him to move the world, but he asked 
for what he could not obtain. One would imagine that 
Mr Darwin cannot reasonably complain of want of time, 
which extends from the lowest Silurian rocks to the pre- 
sent epoch, but still his Silurian faunck are Bddiata, 
AHiciUata, and MoUvsca, altered in species only to a 
certain extent, and that not to be accoimted for according 
to the hypothesis of natural selection. The extinction of 
species in their case cannot be accounted for by a continual 
progression of old into new species, by which the one 
gradually merged into the other; but must be ascribed to 
changes in the earth's condition, suitable to the newly 
created, but unsuitable td the continuance of old species. 

If there had been such a thing as natural selection, we 
might have expected to see it exemplified under the 
guidance of reason in the case of the human species. , We 
might have supposed that the strength, stature, beauty, 
and intellect of the human species would have been im- 
proved by intermarriages of the taU, the strong, the 
healthy, the handsome, and the intellectual. This might 
be considered a very plausible hypothesis, had we no facts 
tp disprove it We find mankind generally regardless of 
such law of selection in their intermarriages. In this 
most important of all steps to the health, comfort, and 
happiness of mankind, they frequently act in the most 
capricious and unaccountable manner. In this matter 
they are guided by likings, caprice, or interest, which 
overpower all rational considerations. The robust and the 
weak, the tail and the short, the strong and the weak- 
minded, the handsome and the plain, intermarry in a 
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manner which could not have been anticipated beforehand 
by the most ingenious philosopher. The Lord has estab- 
lished diversities of intellect, stature, health, appearance, 
condition, and comfort among mankind, with a view to 
the good of the whole, and these diversities it seems .can- 
not be altered by any law of selection either natural, or 
under the guidance of reason. But it may be said that 
the general tendency of the vigorous, intellectual, and 
handsome man, is to the healthy, intellectual, and hand- 
some woman ; and thus natural selection is here the rule 
or law, although it is often violated through the influence 
of other considerations. To this it may be replied that 
these other considerations are not accidented, but estab- 
lished, it may be for the coimteraction of a law of natural 
selection that would traverse. the divine plan and purposes, 
according to which, the present arrangement of His pro- 
vidence and grace are carried out In like manner, God 
has not allowed the reason of man or the instincts of the 
brutes to interfere with the order, harmony, beauty, and 
symmetry of the animal and vegetable kingdom by re- 
versing His laws in the production of new species. Were 
* it otherwise, who can say what would be the consequence ? 
Breeds of monsters might be formed with such fierce in- 
stincts, and of such strength, as would exterminate other 
races. Such mixtures of species and species, or of genera 
and genera, genera and species, might render the fauna 
and flora at present suitable for food to man and beast, 
unwholesome and noxious. 

We have thus seen that in the creation of the world the 
Almighty acted upon an original plan, commencing with 
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small beginnings, and advancing by slow degrees, to its 
present state of perfection. Our ideas of the divine per- 
fections are not in the slightest degree shocked by the fact 
that the creative plan was carried out by direct interposi- 
tions of creative power. Nor is it inconsistent with our 
ideas of infinite power and wisdom to imagine such direct 
interposition necessary, if such interposition wa* contem- 
plated in the original plan, and fomiied part of it.. Were 
we to reason ou priori on the subject of the divine attri- 
butes and perfections in the works of creation and provi- 
dence, could the wisest of mankind have imagined that the 
phenomena in the earth's crust would have been such as 
geological science discloses ? And had the phenomena of 
geology been stiU unknown, what would scientific men 
have thought, had the facts disclosed by science, been 
anticipated by a divine revelation? There cannot be a 
doubt that those who disbelieve the Mosaic account of the 
creation, found in the Bible, would have held up to scorn 
and ridicule such an account of it as geology teaches. 
And had Moses propounded as a revelation from God such 
an account of the creation as that suggested by Mr Dar- 
win's hypothesis, is it likely that such a revelation would 
have met with the same; favour boin scientifijc men as that 
hypothesis ? There can be little doubt howJLt would have 
been estimated had it rested upon no other authority than 
the word of God. 

The late Professor Baden Powell, in his " Essay on the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity," published in the 
work intituled *'Essays and Keviews>" denies direct interpo- 
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sition of Almighty power altogether in accounting for the 
origin of life. He says : — *^ It has been the unanswered 
and unanswerable argament of another reasoner that new 
species must have originated either out of their organic 
elements or out of previously oiganised forms; either 
development or spontaneous generation must be true/' 
The essayist is certain that new species must have origi- 
nated either in the one way or the other^ but he does not 
tell us which, although he avers that the argument is 
'^ unanswered and unanswerable.^ I acknowledge I cannot 
imagine upon what grounds Professor Powell can call an 
argument unanswered and unanswerable which is based 
upon a hypothesis, unsupported by a sii\gle fact It does 
not reach the dignity of a theory; and it is not only at 
variance with the phenomena of geology, but with the 
analogies of providence, and the experience and common 
sense of mankind. A direct denial is therefore all that 
the hypothesis merits. The development hypothesis re- 
minds one of the anecdote of the Irishman who, having 
been asked by Ms Judge what he had to say for himself^ 
on his having been found guilty of stealing a gun, re- 
plied that he had bought the gun when it was a pistol, 
and that he was going to keep it till it became a cannon. 
The following passage from Mr Miller's '' Testimony of 
the Bocks" expresses, I believe, the almost universal opinion 
of geologists on the subject of development:— "Let me," 
says he, '* briefly remark, respecting this development 
hypothesisi, with which I have elsewhere dealt at con- 
siderable leiigth, that while the facts of geologists are de- 
monstrably such, i.e«, truths capable of proof, the hypo- 
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thesis is a mere dream, imsupported by a shadow of 
evidence."— P. 198, 

If by a fixed order of nature, in as far as organic life is 
concerned, is understood its p^gi^sion and development 
from monads or primary forms of life, brought into being 
by a ms vvrnfica inherent in matter, or by divine creative 
acts, with seK-evolving powers, sufficient, without any 
subsequent interpositions of divine power, to accoimt for 
all the phenomena of organised life up to the present time, 
then there is no such thing as o, fixed order of nature. The 
teaching of geological science is as conversant with 
miracles, ie., with direct interpositions of divine power at 
variance with natural law, as is the teaching of divine 
truth in the word of God. In both science and religion, 
what is called natural law is insufficient to carry out the 
divine plans in providence and grace; and in both there 
are evidences of the evolution of the divine plans by direct 
interpositions of Almighty power. This ought ever to 
keep us in mind that it is not natural law, but the Lord 
that reignetL It is this consideration that fills God's 
people with faith and hope amidst all the vicissitudes of 
life, and encourages them amidst aU their trials to seek 
help from above. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate the indebtedness 
of this coimtry to the labours and discoveries of scientific 
men. It is to science, in a great measure, that we ascribe 
our national power, greatness, and prosperity ; and in no 
other country are men of science so greatly honoured. 
But to honours and rewards they are entitled only when 
their hypotheses and theories are established by facts. 
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Until that is the case, what is called science can claim no 
authority over us. When scientific hypotheses are, like 
those of Lamarck and Darwin, not only unsupported by 
evidence, but at variance with scientific facts, and repugnant 
to the common sense of mankind, such hypotheses are of 
no value whatever. And that man must be prejudiced 
against the teaching of divine truth whose faith in that 
teaching is shaken by such baseless conjectures, whatever 
countenance they may receive from other great names in 
the scientific world. The advocacy of such absurd and 
wild hypotheses tends to bring science and scientific men 
into disrepute with the sensible, thoughtful, and candid. 
"When men of highly gifted minds prostitute God's gifts, 
yielding to the temptations which allure them from the 
study of facts to the framing of baseless hypotheses, He 
may convei. their wisdom into fooUshness. When Ihey 
combat the clear declarations of His blessed Word, He 
sends strong delusions upon them that they should believe 
a lie. In such cases, the extremes of unbelief and credu- 
lity readily meet ; and thus the most sceptical become the 
most credulous of mankind. Of this Professor Baden 
Powell and his unanswerdbU reasoner are notable examples. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE RESPECTING THE ORIGIN, 
ANTIQUITY, AND CIVILISATION OF MANKIND. 

The Scriptures teach us that man, the last of God's works, 
was created in the divine image, endowed with the faculty 
of speech, capable of communion with his Maker, and 
possessed of dominion over the lower animals; that, 
before his creation, herbs and fruit had been provided for 
his sustenance ; that he was afterwards placed in a garden 
to dress it and keep it ; that he was subjected to a trial of 
faith and obedience ; that he fell, and incurred the threat- 
ened penalty, from which, however, he had a promise of 
deliveranca The account of the creation of man, and of 
God's earliest dealings with himself and his posterity, is 
assumed, repeated, and confirmed in other parts of God's 
Word, and forms the basis of the religious dispensations 
subsequently introduced. If there ever existed a pre- 
Adamite race of men, Scripture makes no mention of any 
such race, any more than it does of the Hora and fauTia of 
previous geological systems. 
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The Scriptures farther teach us that, at a very early- 
period of the world's history, the earth became corrupt 
before God, and was filled with violence ; the consequence 
of which was the destruction of all flesh, with the excep- 
tion of a single family, by a specially inflicted judgment ; 
and the confounding of their language, after the re-popula- 
tion of the world, and their dispersion throughout the earth, 
for their impious attempts to set the Lord at defiance. It 
is maintained that these facts furnish the most rational and 
satisfactory data for accounting for the origin of man, of 
language and its varieties ; for the origin of sin, and for 
the mode of its expiation ; and for the causes of the de- 
gradation, and the means of the renovation of mankind. 

The origin of man is accounted for in the Scriptures in the 
same way as that of the flora ^inA fauna of previous sys- 
tems, viz., by an act of creation, or direct interposition of 
Almighty power, and not by spontaneous generation or 
development. And the analogy of God's works, in the 
perfection of all the lower orders of creation, naturally 
leads to the inference that man was originally formed with 
faculties adapted to answer the ends for which he was 
made. "While the lower animals are created with instincts 
suited to their natures, and the conditions of their existence, 
guiding them in the search of suitable food, and with 
means of protection and defence, it was not to be expected 
that man would be created without protection to his body 
from the severity of climate ; without the natural means of 
aggression or defence with which the lower animals are 
furnished ; without communicated or intuitive knowledge 
of the food that was wholesome or noxious ; without the 
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means of social intercourse by speech; without the know- 
ledge of his Creator, or ^f the ends and purposes of his 
being ; in short, an ignorant an^ barbarous savage. The 
existing savages are in far more favourable circumstances 
than man would have been had he been created in the con- 
dition of a savage. They have learned to express in articu- 
late language their feelings and their wants ; they have 
learned by experience how to warm, clothe, and shelter 
themselves ; how to capture the animals used by them as 
food ; and how to distinguish what is salutaiy from what 
is noxious. The savage state of mankind, as it at present 
exists, is attributable either to their having been originally 
created in that state, and to their never having been raised 
above it ; or to their having fallen into it Irom a condition of 
knowledge and civilisation. If the forlner alternative is 
the true one, then, as regards a considerable portion of the 
human race, they are now but little superior to what they 
were at the remotest period which some geologists claim 
for the antiquity of man ; and this proves, so far at least, 
that man cannot raise himseK above the barbarism of 
savage life. If the latter is the true one, it is accounted 
for in the Word of God in a manner which is confirmed by 
the testimony of history, tradition, and experience. 

In the Word of God there are no indications of savage 
life either before or after the falj. There is no intimation 
that man lost the knowledge along with the righteousness 
and holiness that he possessed before he sinned. Much is 
said of his corruption of heart, of his violence and of his 
vices ; but no traces of savage life appear in the ante- 
diluvian history. Before the fall, God placed Adam in the 
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garden of Eden, to dress it and keep it. The tilling of the 
ground and the keeping of sheep were the separate occupa- 
tions of his sons, Cain and Abel, which marks considerable 
advancement in civilisation. In the lowest conditions of 
savage life, neither of these occupations exists. In the 
antediluvian history mention is made of the building of a 
city by Cain; of the working in copper and iron, and of 
the invention of the harp and organ, by his immediate 
descendants. At and before the era of Abraham, the 
Egyptians, Uie Canaanites on the coast of Phenicia, and in 
the central districts of Palestine, and the nations in the 
surrounding coimtries, had made such advances in civilisa- 
tion as cannot fail to strike us with astonishment. What 
is stated in the Word of God on this subject is in accord- 
ance with the most ancient traditions, monuments, and 
historical records of heathenism. The possession of know- 
ledge, and of the arts of civilised life, can only be accounted 
for by divine communication originally made to the found- 
ers of our race. Had man been created ignorant of God, 
of speech, and of the most common arts of civilised life, 
there is good reason to believe that he would have been a 
savage still ; and the existence of savage life in the present 
day is corroborative of the testimony of Scripture on this 
point. That mankind would never have attained to a cor- 
rect knowledge of the true. God, and of the duties required 
by Him, and of the worship to be rendered to Him, with- 
out special revelation, is manifest from the state of religion 
throughout all the ages of the world, and from the fact 
that all those who possessed that knowledge declared that 
they obtained it by immediate revelation. The knowledge 
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of the true God possessed by the wisest of the ancient 
sages was mixed up with much error. Even Socrates, 
who was distinguished above all his countrymen by his 
acquaintance with the nature and perfections of the Deity, 
after reasoning with his friends, immediately before his 
death, upon the being of God, and the immortality of the 
soul, told them that he owed a cock to Esculapius, and 
took a promise from them that the cock should be duly 
sacrificed. It is well known that the Grecian sages tra- 
velled to the East and to Egypt in quest of knowledge, 
and it is impossible to say how much of the religious 
knowledge which they possessed was derived from the 
traditions of early revelations, mixed up in the course 
of its transmission with heathen errors and supersti- 
tions. The Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, assume a«id declare that aU the knowledge of 
religious truth possessed by patriarchs and prophets 
was commimicated by revelation ; and it is impossible to 
account for its possession otherwise. Infidels m*y scoff at 
the teaching of Scripture in regard to man's state before he 
sinned, and of his changed condition afterwards ; but the 
belief and acknowledgment of these facts are the only key 
to the right reading of the history of the world, both in its 
religious and moral aspects. Had man been created with- 
out the knowledge of God, and of his duties, and responsi- 
bilities, there is good reason to believe that he never would 
have acquired it; and had he continued in the state in 
which it is said in the Scripture he was created, there is 
as good reason to believe he never would have lost it. 
Man's nature, as well as his condition, was altered by the 
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fall. The doctrine of innate tendency to sin is ignored, it 
is true, even by many who profess the Christian religion. 
But this is not merely a doctrine of religion established upon 
divine authority, it is a fact patent to every man who will 
turn his eyes inwards or outwards. Without the acknow- 
ledgment of this doctrine, the phenomena of the world's 
history are imintelligible, viz., the universal loss of the 
knowledge of the true God, excepting where it was speci- 
ally revealed ; the universal prevalence of idolatry and 
superstition, with all their consequent corruptions and 
vices; the worship of the sun, moon, and stars by the 
Chaldeans and Persians, along with idolatry of a grosser 
kind; the worship of birds, and beasts, and creeping 
things, and even vegetables, by the Egjrptians ; the worship 
of Moloch by the burning of their children by the Ammon- 
ites, and of Baal by other Canaanitish nations ; by the 
slaughtering of human victims, and by the mutilation with 
knives and lancets of the bodies of the priests. In many 
respects, the Greeks and Eomans, with all their boasted 
civilisation, were little superior to the idolaters of Canaan, 
Egypt, and the surrounding countries. Side by side with 
the proneness to sin of the Israelites, and with the ac- 
counts given by their own prophets of their idolatries and 
corruptions, accounts are given throughout the whole of 
the Old Testament Scriptures of the idolatry and vices of 
the surrounding nations, which are confirmed by the testi- 
mony of profane history. The history of the world, from 
its earliest period, is a history of wars and contentions ; of 
sins and crimes ; of mankind, originally created after the 
image of God, hateful and hating, — ^biting and devouring 
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one another. The innate tendencies to sin in the heart 
are conspicuous in the present day in our own land, not- 
withstanding all our advantages of a high civilisation, and 
the light, the privileges, and the influences of Christianity. 
Whence the tendencies to sin in children displayed from 
their earHest years; whence their waywardness, disobedience, 
insubordination; whence the difficulties of their godly-up- 
bringing ; whence the want of love and fear of God, and 
relish for His service, that keeps young and old so greatly 
estranged from Him in their natural state, and renders 
them so prone to sin against and provoke their kind and 
loving Father in heaven, and so unwilling to glorify Him 
in their bodies and their spirits which are His ? Whence 
the need of parental restraint and warnings ; of the discip- 
line of schools ; of the enactment of laws ; of the expensive 
establishments of police for the detection of crime ; of 
judges and magistrates for the conviction of offenders ; and 
of prisons, and other means for their punishment ? From all 
this, it might be imagined that God's service was a yoke 
of bondage ; that mankind cannot be happy in the life to 
come without being miserable in the present ; that a life of 
sin is a life of unbounded enjoyment ; and that if it has not 
the promise of the life that is to come, it has, at least, the 
promise of the life <Ihat now is. But the very reverse is 
the case. The denunciations against sin in God's laws are 
executed to a greater or less extent in His providential 
dealings with His rational creatures, by means of which a 
man's wickedness corrects him, and his backslidings re- 
prove him ; and by which he finds that it is indeed a hard 
and a bitter thing to forsake the Lord his Qf^ His 
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reason, his conscience, and his interest point to the ser- 
vice of God as the only means of rendering him truly 
happy, and of enabling him to act the part of a rational 
and immortal being. Mdiora videt, deteriora tamen 
sequitur. He feels a law in his members, warring against 
the law of his mind, and bringing him under captivity to 
the dominion of sin. These facts can in no other way be 
accounted for than by the doctrine of inherited and inhe- 
rent corruption. The Scriptures give us a rational account 
of what man was when he was created, of what he 
retained, and of what he lost after his falL And this 
accounts also for the necessity of his instruction in divine 
things by special revelation, and of his loss of the know- 
ledge of God without that revelation, and for his conse- 
quent idolatry, superstition, vice, and degradation, and 
for his degeneracy into savage life, otherwise unaccount- 
able. 

The creation of man, and his state when created, and 
his changed condition after his fall, have been hitherto 
viewed from the stand-point of Scripture, because this 
appears to be the only means by which the phenomena of 
history can be explained. Scripture, it is true, recognises 
direct interposition of the Divine Being both in his works 
of providence and grace; in other words, recognises and 
affirms miraculous agency, from its beginning to its end ; 
and science does the same in its provinca Science tells 
us of primary creations, and reproductions of the earth's 
flora and fauna, and of the extinction of old, and of 
creations and reproductions of new orders, genera, and 
species. -^It accounts for the formation of mountains by 
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means of unknown subterraneous agency ; but this indeed 
might have happened from some general law exerted in 
such a way as to raise the mountains and mountain chains 
conspicuous on the earth's surface. These we know are 
raised by means of subterranean disturbances of some kind 
or other. But the important ends that they serve in re- 
ference to salubrity and diversity of climate, diversity of 
surface, to the yielding of water for the fertilisation of the 
soil and for the supply of its inhabitants, and to the forcing 
up of the lower strata to the surface, and bringing within 
the reach of man, the various metals and minerals with 
which the earth's crust is stored, cannot be attributed to 
any random agency. It cannot be ascribed to any fixed 
order of nature, but to the working of a personal God, 
directing everything for the happiness and comfort of the 
workmanship of his hands. As it has been already said, 
the sciences both of Geology and Palaeontology are con- 
versant with an order of nature, and also with direct inter- 
positions of divine power, for the carrying out the plan of 
creation. There seems therefore to be nothing incon- 
sistent with the teaching of science in reference to direct 
interposition of divine power in creation; or with the an- 
alogy of the creation of other animals, that man was 
created by a direct act of divine power ; and that when he 
was created he possessed the faculty of speech and the 
knowledge of divine truth and duty, and the means neces- 
sary for providing for his necessities, comfort, and safety. 
All the inferior animals were perfect at their creation and 
capable of advancing its ends ; is it to be held then that 
man was created a savage^ and in 9k di£ferent cdhdition 
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from other animals? Neither science nor history has 
established the fiact, that, if man had not originally pos- 
sessed the gift of speech, he would ever have acquired it ; 
or that, if he had been created in the condition of a savage, 
he would have ever emerged from that condition. It 
must therefore be assumed that man was endowed with 
the gift of speech till the contrary has been established ; 
and that the confounding of language, or introduction of 
new languages, is to be otherwise accounted for than it is 
in the 11th chapter of Genesis, viz., by a direct divine in- 
terposition or miracla Philologists form conjectures of 
the time necessary for the formation of the easting 
languages of the earth, and upon the calculations formed. 
Palaeontologists and Geologists form data for the compu- 
tation of the era of the creation of man. But they have 
never been able yet to show that any nation in the world 
ever formed a language for itself. The early chronology 
of Scripture rests upon the authority of the 5th chapter of 
Genesis, which differs to the extent of several centuries 
from that of the Septuagint or Greek version. As the 
Scriptures are not miraculously guarded against interpola- 
tions, glosses, or errors of transcribers, it is acknowledged 
that such are foujid in the Scriptures, but not to such an. 
extent as in any way to corrupt or invalidate the truth, or 
weaken the authority of God's Word. The great funda- 
mental truths of religion do not rest upon single passages, 
but are incorporated into the Word of God, and pervade 
the whole of it. The accuracy therefore of the chronology 
of the 5th chapter of Genesis^ ought not to be regarded as 
an article of faitk But until there is better proof to the 
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contrary than has hitherto been adduced, there is no 
reason to question the Scripture chronology as it stands. 
If man was created in the condition which has been 
described, that would account for the progress of arts and 
civilisation in the antediluvian age ; and likewise for the 
rapidity of their progress in the kingdoms of Egypt, Canaan, 
Syria, and elsewhere. And the change of man's nature 
and condition, after the fall, will account for the extinction 
of the knowledge of the True God, and of his worship, 
except where directly commimicated and kept up ; and for 
the rise and progress of idolatry, and superstition, moral 
corruption, and degradation, and for the existence of 
savage life. One thing is certain, viz., that the account 
given of these nations in Scripture is the earliest on record, 
and that it is consistent with what is found in their 
earliest monuments, and subsequent historical accoujits; and 
there is no suflicient reason for questioning the sufficiency 
of the time assigned in Scripture for their reaching the civil- 
isation attained by them in the time of Abraham ; while the 
period assigned for their reaching that condition, by those 
who discredit the Scriptures, is mere matter of conjecture. 
Tradition, ancient monuments, and early heathen his- 
torians, confirm the Scriptural accounts of the great centre 
of radiation, from which emanated the founders of the 
great nations of antiquity, which became new centres from 
which over-populated countries were compelled to eject 
their superabundant population, and to compel them to 
seek new habitationa And these, according to the new 
circumstances in which, their lot was cast, flourished or 
degenerated. The advantages of climate, soil, commercial 
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intercourse, native energy of character, means of aggression 
and protection, contributed to raise some nations above 
others in civilisation; while extremes of temperature, 
sterility of soil, isolation by war, distance, difficulty of 
communication with civilised nations, and other causes, 
tended to the degeneration of others to a certain extent 
from the civilisation of their parent states ; and of others 
into the ignorance and barbarism of savage life. Fallen 
man has the elements of degradation within him, which 
have only been prevented in all cases from degenerating 
into the condition of savage life, by special interposi- 
tions for his enKghtenment, and by various restraints im- 
posed upon the progress of iniquity by the laws of God's 
moral government, and by the necessities of civilised life. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, AS TAUGHT BY SIR CHARLES 

LYELL AlO) OTHERSr. 

In the preceding chapter, the antiquity of man,, and the 
leading points of his history from the period of his crea- 
tion, as taught in the Word of God, have been laid before 
the reader. And it must be acknowledged that the facts 
recorded in Holy Writ, in regard to this subject, do not 
correspond with the account given of the antiquity of 
man, and of his condition during the periods. of his exist- 
ence which preceded the ordinarily acknowledged era of 
the creation, by Sir Charles LyeU. As it has been stated, 
Scripture is silent in regard to pre-Adamite man, if any 
such man existed. If there ever was a pre-Adamite race, 
it was left to men of science to read their history in the 
rocks, as they read the history of the flora and fauna of 
by-past systems,. and to- publish, and interpret it to others. 
The phenomena disclosed by Sir Charles Lyell and his 

collaborateuiSi in this field of scientific inquiry, cannot 

I 
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be yet regarded as accepted geological facts^ at least as 
regards the dates assigned to them, and the causes which 
produced them. The facts have to be still farther investi- 
gated and verified. The field that is to be gone over is so 
extensive, and the portion of it that has been examined is 
so inconsiderable ; the rocks of the period are so obscure 
as to the time of their appearance, and the dates at which 
the causes of their accumulation ceased to operate, as to 
justify the believer in God's Word in requiring evidence 
of far greater weight, before he can become a convert to 
the new opinions referred to in regard to the antiquity of 
man. 

The grounds upon which Sir Charles Lyell and others 
found their arguments in proof of a far higher antiquity 
of man than is consistent with the Mosaic record, are : — 

1. That human bones and rude implements of human 
manufacture in stone, arrow and spear heads, and hatchets, 
have been found in caves along with bones of extinct 
species of the elephant, rhinoceros, cave-bear, hyaena, &c. 

2. That in river gravel or drift, said to be of great 
antiquity, as compared with the scriptural era of man's 
creation, are found at a considerable distance from the 
surface, arrow and spear heads, and hatchets of stone of 
very rude formation, along with bones of elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, and other animals of extinct species. 

The following are taken from Sir Charles* work on the 
"Antiqidty of Man," as samples of his facts and con- 
clusions. I quote his own words in as far as is necessary 
for my purpose, and must refer for further information to 
the work itself. The reader's attention is directed in the 
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first place to the investigations of MM. Toumal and 
Christol, of fossil remains found in' alluvium and the mud 
of caverns in the south of France. 

M. Toumal stated in his Memoir, " that in the cavern of 
Bize, in the department of the Aude, he had found human 
bones and teeth, together with fragments of rude pottery 
in the same mud, and breccia cemented by stalagmite ; in 
which land-shells of living species were embedded, and 
the bones of mammalia, some of extinct, others of recent 
species. The human bones were declared by his fellow- 
labourer, M. Marcel de Serres, to be in the same chemical 
condition as those of the accompanying quadrupeds." — 
LydVs Antiquity of Man, p. 60. 

" Speaking of these fossils of the Bize cavern five years 
later, M. Toumal observed, that they could not be re- 
ferred, as some suggested, to a ' diluvial catastrophe,' for 
they evidently had not been washed in suddenly by a 
transient flood, but must have been introduced gradually, 
together with the envelopiog mud and pebbles, at succes- 
sive periods." 

"M. Christol, who was engaged at the same time in 
similar researches, in another part of Languedoc, pub- 
lished an account of them a year later, in which he 
described some human bones, as occurring in the cavern 
of Pondres, near Nismes, in the same mud with the 
bones of an extinct hyaena and rhinoceros. The cavern 
was, in this instance, fiUed up to the roof with^mud and 
gravel, in which fragments of two kinds of pottery were 
detected, the lowest and rudest near the bottom of the 
cave, below the level of the extinct mammalia."' 
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" It has never been questioned," says Sir Charles Lyell, 
" that the hyaena and rhinoceros found by M. Christol were 
of extinct species ; but whether the animals enumerated by 
M. Toumal might not all of them be referred to quadrupeds 
which are known to have been living in Europe in the his- 
torical period, seems doubtful They were said to consist 
of a stag, an antelope, and a goat, all named by M. Marcel 
de Serres as new, but the majority of Palaeontologists do 
not agree with this opinion." — Id., p. 61. 

In his "Principles of Geology," ninth ed., p. 739, Sir 
Charles LyeU stated that M. Desnoyers, an observer 
equally well versed in Geology and Archaeology, had dis- 
puted the conclusion arrived at by MM. Toumal and 
Christol, that the fossil rhinoceros, hyaena, bear, and other 
lost species, had once been inhabitants of France con- 
temporaneously with man. The flint hatchets and arrow 
heads, he said, and the pointed bones and coarse pottery of 
many French and English caves, agree precisely with those 
found in the tuTrmli and under the dolmens (rude altars 
of unhewn stone) of the primitive inhabitants of Gaul, 
Britain, and Germany. The human bones, therefore, in 
the caves, which are associated with such fabricated 
objects, must belong not to antediluvian periods, but 
to a people in the same stage of civilisation as those who 
constructed the tumuli and altars." — Id,, p. 61. 

" After giving no small weight," says Sir Charles, " to the 
arguments of M. Desnoyers, and the writings of Dr Buck- 
land on the same subject, and visiting myself several caves 
in Germany, I came to the opinion that the human bones, 
mixed with those of extinct animals in osseous breccias and 
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cavern mud, in different parts of Europe, were probably 
not coeval The caverns having been at one period the 
dens of wild beasts, and having served at other times as 
places of human habitation, worship, sepulture, conceal- 
ment, or defence, one might easily conceive that the bones 
of Man and those of animals, which were strewed over the 
floors of subterranean cavities, or which had fallen into 
tortuous rents connecting them with the surface, might, 
when swept away by floods, be mingled in one promis- 
cuous heap in the same ossiferous mud or Ireccicu 

"That such intermixtures have really taken place in 
some caverns, and that geologists have occasionally been 
deceived, and have assigned to one and the same period 
fossils which had reaUy been introduced at successive 
times, will readily be conceded. But of late years we 
have obtained convincing proofs, as we shall see in the 
sequel, that the mammoth and many other extinct mam- 
malian species, very common in caves, occur also in 
undisturbed alluvium, embedded in such a manner, with 
works of art, as to leave no room for doubt that Man and 
the mammoth co-existed." Sir Charles, in the next place, 
directs attention -to the researches in 1833-4 of Dr 
Schmerling in the caverns near Li^ga "At a very early 
stage of his investigations, Dr Schmerling found the bones 
of Man so rolled and scattered, as to preclude all idea 
of their having been intentionally buried on the spot Of 
the accompanying animals, some, like the cave -bear, 
hyaena, elephant, and rhinoceros, were extinct; others, 
like the wild cat, beaver, wdld boar, roe -deer, wolf, and 
hedgehog, are still extant." — Antiquity of Man^ p. 63. 
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" In the Engis cavern, distant about eight miles to the 
south-west of li^ge, on the left bank of the Meuse, the 
remains of at least three human individuals were disin- 
terred. The skuU of one of these, that of a young person, 
was embedded by the side of a mammoth's tooth. It was 
entire, but so fragile that nearly all of it fell to pieces 
during its extraction. Another skull, that of an adult 
individual, and the only one preserved by Dr Schmerling 
in a sufficient state of integrity to enable the anatomist to 
speculate on the race to which it belonged, was buried five 
feet deep in a breccia, in which the tooth of a rhinoceros, 
several bones of a horse, and some of the reindeer, together 
with some ruminants, occurred." — I/yell, ArUiquity of Man, 
p. 65. 

" Schmerling observed that although in some forty fossU- 
iferous caves explored by him, human bones were the ex- 
ception, yet these flint implements were imiversal, and he 
added that ' none of them could have been subsequently in- 
troduced, being precisely in the same position as the remains 
of the accompanying animals.' ' I therefore,' he continues, 
* attach great importance to their presence ; for even if I 
had not found the human bones under conditions entirely 
favourable to their being considered as belonging to the 
antediluvian epoch, proofs of man's existence would still 
have been supplied by the cut bones and worked flints.' " — 
Id., p. 67. 

" Before I speak," says Sir Charles, " more particularly 
of the opinions which anatomists have expressed respecting 
the osteological characters of the human skuU at Engis, 
near Li^ge, mentioned in the last chapter, and described 
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by Dr Schmerling, it wffl be desirable to say something 
of the geological position of another skull, or rather skele- 
ton, which, on account of its peculiar conformation, has 
excited no small sensation in the last few years. I allude 
to the skull found in 1857, in a cave situated in that part 
of the vaUey of the Diissel, near Diisseldorf, which is 
called the Neanderthal The spot is a deep and narrow 
ravine, about seventy English miles north-east of the region 
of the Li^ge caV^ms, treated of in the last chapter, and 
close to the village and railway station of Hochdal, between 
Diisseldorf and Elberfeld. The cave occurs in the preci- 
pitous southern, or left side of the winding ravine, about 
60 feet above the stream, about 100 feet below the top of 
the cliff/'— /rf., p. 75. 

"In the limestone are many fissures, one of which, still 
partially filled with mud and stones, is represented in the 
section as continuous from the cave to the upper surface 
of the country. Through this passage the loam, and pos- 
sibly the human body to which the bones belonged, may 
have been washed into the cave below. The loam, which 
covered the uneven bottom of the cave, was spariogly 
mixed with rounded fragments of chert, and was very 
similar in composition to that covering the general surface 
of that region." — Id,, pp. 76, 77. 

The Engis and Neanderthal skulls were submitted by 
Sir Charles Lyell, with the view principally of ascertaining 
to what races they belong, to Professor Huxley, whose 
report will be found in Sir Charles' work on the "Antiquity 
of Man," to which the reader is referred. Professor Huxley 
gives the measurements of both skulls, and compares them 
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with those of the European and Australian races; but 
cannot, with any confidence, say to which of these, or to 
what race, they belong. He also compares their measure- 
ments with those of the skull of a chimpanzee, and also 
compares the Engis and Neanderthal skulls together. Of 
the latter he says : — ^' There can be no doubt that, as Pro- 
fessor Schaaffhausen and Mr Busk have stated, this skull 
is the mod brtdal of all knorvn human shulls, resembling 
those of the apes not -only in the prodi^ous development 
of the superciliary prominences, and the forward extension 
of the orbits ; but still more in the depressed form of the 
brain-case, in the straightness of the squamosal suture, 
and in the complete retreat of the occiput forward and 
upward occipital ridges." — Lyell, id,, p. 84. 

"The question," continues Professor Huxley, "whether 
the Engis skuU has rather the character of one of the 
high races, or one of the lower, has been much disputed ; 
but the following measurements of an English skull, noted 
in the catalogue of the Hunterian Museum as typically 
Caucasian, will serve to show that both sides may be right, 
and that cranial measurements alone afford no safe indi- 
cation of race." — P. 87. After giving the measurements 
referred to of an English skull, he adds : — " In making the 
preceding statement, it must be clearly understood that 1 
neither desire to affirm that the Engis and Neanderthal 
skulls belong to the Australian race, nor to assert even that 
the ancient skulls belong to one and the same race, so far 
as race is measured by language, colour of skin, or character 
of hair."— /ti. p. 88. 

The foregoing quotations have been made for the pur- 
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pose of showing the nature of the argument, and the 
grounds upon which it is supported. My limits would 
debar me from a full discussion of the subject, were I 
qualified for the task; but those who wish to see the 
whole of the facts fully stated, and the subject fully dis- 
cussed, are referred to Sir Charles's work itseli 

2. I now proceed to notice, as briefly as possible, the 
second argument for the antiquity of man, groimded upon 
the fact that imj^ements, evidently the work of man, 
and designed for his use, such as ppear and arrow heads, 
and hatchets of a veiy rude formation in stone, are found 
principally in river drift formations in the valley of the 
Somme, near Amiens and Abbeville, along with the bones 
of extinct animals, at considerable depths from the sur- 
face. 

Ip his work above quoted, Sir Charles Lyell says : " M. 
Boucher de Perthes found in ancient alluvium, at Abbe- 
ville in Picardy, some flint implements, the relative anti- 
quity of which was attested by their geological position. 
The antiquarian knowledge of their discoverer enabled Tn'm 
to recognise in their rude and peculiar type a character 
distinct from that of the polished stone weapons of a later 
period, usually called ' Celts.' In tjie first volume of his 
' Antiquit^s Celtiques,' published in 1847, M. Boucher de 
Perthes styled these older tools 'Antediluvian,' because 
they came from the lowest beds of a series of ancient 
alluvial strata bordering the valley of the Sorome, which 
geologists had termed ' diluvium.' He had begun to collect 
these implements in 1841, from which time they had been 
dug out of the drift or deposits of gravel and sand, whenever 
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excavations were made in repairing the fortifications of 
Abbeville ; or annually, as often as flints were wanted for 
the roads, or loam for making bricks. Fine sections, there- 
fore, were laid open from 20 to 35 feet in depth, and the 
bones of quadrupeds of the genera elephant, rhinoceros, 
bear, hyaena, stag, ox, horse, and others, were found, and 
had been sent from time to time to Paris to be examined 
and named by Cuvier, who described them in his Ossements 
Fossiles. A correct account of the ateociated flint tools, 
and of their position, was given in 1847 by M. Boucher de 
Perthes in his work above cited, and they were stated to 
occur at various depths, often 20 or 30 feet from the sur- 
face, in sand and gravel, especially in those strata which 
were nearly in contact with the subjacent white chalk." — 
Id,, pp. 94, 95. 

What has been said is sufficient to show the nature of 
the leading facts upon which Sir Charles's arguments are 
founded. Many others are given in his work, and the 
subject is discussed and reasoned out in a manner which 
might be expected from a geologist of world-wide and 
well-merited reputation. The author has spared neither 
expense nor trouble in verifying the facts on which he 
founds his argument^. He has been in commimication 
with the original discoverers of the facts ; has travelled 
over the localities in which the discoveries were made, in 
order to their verification ; and has become a convert to 
views which he formerly combated, and has prosecuted the 
object he has before him with all the perseverance, energy, 
and zeal of a new convert. 
. I preface the observations which I am about to make in 
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reference to the antiquity of man, by the following quota- 
tion from Dr Page's Work on the Philosophy of Geology. 

In approaching this question, namely. At what period of 
the geological scale did man make his appearance? Dr 
Page thus expresses himself: "Geology must resolutely 
abide by her own methods of solution. It may be difficult 
to free the mind from the influence of long-established 
beliefs — ^it may look like presumption to differ from the 
teaching of centuries ; but older than these are the facts of 
nature, and reason is bound to an honest interpretation. 
So far as research has been prosecuted in the different 
quarters of the globe — and at the outset, it must be con- 
fessed, how insignificant the area that has been examined 
— ^no remains of man or of his works have been discovered 
till we come to the lake-silts, the peat-mosses, the river- 
gravels, and the cave-earths of the post-tertiary period. 
In these have been detected tree-canoes, and stone hatchets, 
rude implements of flint and bone, the embers of the fires he 
kindled, and occasional fragments of his own skeleton. As 
yet, these have been chiefly discovered within the limited 
area of Southern and Western Europe, and we have 
scarcely any information from the corresponding deposits 
of other regions. Till these other ijBgions shall have been 
examined — and especially Asia, where man historically 
flourished long prior to his civilisation in Europe — it were 
premature to liazard any opinion as to man's first appearance 
on the globe. But taking the facts such as geology finds them, 
viz., the occurrence of stone implements in conjunction with 
the remains of Irish deer, mammoth, hippopotamus, rhin- 
oceros, cave-lion, and other creatures long since extinct in 
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Europe, and this in deposits of considerable geological an- 
tiquity, it is evident that man has been an inhabitant of the 
globe much longer than is popularly believed." — P. 114 

" But while the nature of the deposits, their situation, 
and their mode of formation, indicate the lapse of many 
thousand years, (estimating by the usual modes of geo- 
logical computation) we must be careful not to run into 
^ the opposite extreme, and conjure up ages of fabulous 
duration. Historically, we have no means of arriving at 
the age of these deposits ; geologically we can only 
approximate the time by comparison with existing opera- 
tions ; while palseontologically it must be borne in mind 
that the associated animals are among the most r^ently 
extinct or exterminated. It is a sound maxim in^palaeon- 
tology, that the more ancient any specific form is, the more 
widely it differs from existing species of the same genus. 
Structural variation is, in fact, the measure of antiquity. 
Now the mammoth, the hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros 
of our European lake and river drifts, differ but slightly 
from the existing species in Asia and Africa, so slightly, 
that, had they been alive at the present day, it might have 
been a question among zoologists whether they were indeed 
different species, or merely wide varieties of the same 
species ? At all events the differences betwe^i these ex- 
tinct pachyderms, and those stiU existing, are not greater 
than that which appears between the several living species. 
These slight distinctions would, therefore, indicate no great 
palseontological antiquity — ^nothing that may not have 
taken place within a few thousand years of the ordinarily 
received chronology." — Id,, p. 116. 
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" As geologists, we may feel convinced that more than 
six or eight thousand years have elapsed since their forma- 
tion, but how much more, we have, in the present state of 
our science, no means of definitely determining. Palseontolo- 
gicpJly, we perceive that other animals whose remains are 
associated with those of man, do not differ very widely from 
species stiU existing, and are therefore constrained to op- 
pose that enormous antiquity which some geologists are 
disposed' to contend for." — Id., p. 117. 

On the subject of the antiquity of man, Mr Ansted thus 
expresses himself: — ^" At New Orleans, in the Delta of the 
Mississippi, charcoal and a human skeleton were foimd, at 
the d^th of 1 5 feet, under four layers of woody matter, suc- 
cessively deposited with mud and sand. In many caverns 
human remains of various kinds, and skeletons, have been 
found at the bottom, buried with the bones of extinct quad- 
rupeds, coated with a thick shell of stalagmite. At certain 
stages in the deposit of stalacite are other human indica- 
tions, and among them Eoman remains of known date. 
By an estimate from this, it would appear that the lowest 
human remains must be of a date carrying us hack a 
quarter of a million of years. A similar calculation, made 
on the occasion of a raUway cutting laying bare a higUy 
instructive section in Switzerland, led to the same result." 

"All we can say then is," continues Mr Ansted, "that 
after (perhaps at the close) of the Glacial period, we find 
that men inhabited Europe. They constructed imple- 
ments by chipping flints into flakes and knives. They 
were probably cannibals. They lived in caverns — ^they fed 
on the animals they could kill by their superior intelli- 
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gence. Tliey split the bones of their prey to extract the 
marrow. We have no proof that they cooked their meat. 
At the same time, it must be remembered, that the lowest 
state of savage life in one part of the world is perfectly 
consistent with large groups of the most highly civilised 
races in another part. The deposits with human re- 
mains that might have been deposited a few years ago in 
Central Australia, would point to the least advanced and 
least intelligent races as the inhabitants. ISot far o£^ 
however, existed a multitude of highly developed and in- 
tellectual men, whose intellectual powers had already 
enabled them to bring from the uttermost parts of the 
earth the luxuries and contrivances, whose invention had 
taxed the cleverest brains for centuries." — 3T^ EariJCs 
Hist(yry, pp. 185, 186. 

It hence appears, that even those geologists who hold 
that the antiquity of man reaches beyond the limit 
assigned in the Mosaic record, differ widely as to their 
conjectures regarding the era of his appearance. While 
Dr Page conjectures that it may not have been very long 
before the historical period, Mr Ansted conjectures it to 
be about a quarter of . a million of years beyond that era. 
M. Desnoyers, on the other hand, supposes it to have been 
within the historic period; and with him Sir Charles 
Lyell at one time agreed, although after further investiga- 
tion, he has changed his opinion. It is likewise to be ob- 
served that doubts have been expressed as to whether the 
flint implements relied upon by some of the geologists, were 
the work of man, and whether one of the skulls was a 
human skull at all Differences of opinion have likewise 
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been expressed in regard to the age of the river drift, in 
the valley of the Somme and elsewhere, in which remains 
of extinct aniTnals have been found in conjunction with 
flint implements held to be of human manufactura Doubts 
also have been expressed, as appears from the foregoing 
quotation, whether the bones found in the caves and in 
the river gravel, are not the bones of recent and not of 
extinct animals. I acknowledge that I cannot but express 
my astonishment at the confident assertion of the finders 
of the bones of the animals found in the river gravel 
and caves, not only as regards the genus, but the species 
likewise, — and in regard also to the indications of their 
having been gnawed or split up for the extraction of 
marrow. I cannot but feel the extreme difficulty of 
accounting for the accumulations of all kinds of a.Tiimal8 
in the bone caves. Human remains, and flint instruments 
used by human beings, elephants, hyaenas, lions; bears, stags, 
horses, dogs, &c., are all assembled together. They are 
supposed to have been swept into the caves through fissures 
or apertures during floods. If man and the creatures 
associated with him in the caves possessed the same in- 
stincts as they do at present, they would have met to bite 
and devour one another. It is possible indeed that all 
might have been swept in during a flood through apertures 
in the caves, but is this at all Ukely ? Through some of 
the caves streams of water may have flowed continually, 
and in that Case a heterogeneous mass of relics might have 
been carried down the streams and entered the caves and 
been imbedded in their cavities. But it seems evident 
that the fissures or entrances in some of them are so 
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small, that they could not have formed chaimels of streams,; 
and this is shown likewise from the crust of stalagmite^ 
overlying the remains. Supposing the interstices in any 
cave in the present day so large as to admit the relics 
found in the caves, being, with very few exceptions, only 
detached bones, and not whole skeletons, what would be 
the probability even in a period of indefinite length, of the 
accumulating of the relics of so many animals, having 
.been accidentally introduced during a flood ? Or, if human 
remains were accidentally swept in, how were the flint 
implements introduced, while there were no other traces of 
human beings. 

I have wondered, as I have said, at the confident 
assertions as to the species of animals found in the 
caves; no doubt seems ever to be expressed regarding 
the species to which every animal found in the river 
drift and in the bone caves belongs. It has been already 
shown how cautiously such men as Cuvier and Professor 
Owen express themselves on this subject. "The deter- 
mination of the remains of quadrupeds," says Professor 
Owen, "is beset, as Cuvier truly remarks, with greater 
difficulty than other organic fossils. . . . ► The entire 
skeleton of a fossil quadruped is rarely found,, and when 
it occurs, it gives little or no information as to the hair, 
or the fur, or the colour of the species." In speaking 
of the non-applicability of Cuvier's law of the correlation 
of parts in the animal structure, in consequence of the 
limited extent to which it is understood. Professor Owen 
adds, " The consciousness of that limitation led the enun- 
ciator of the law to call the attention of palaeontologista 
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expressly to the extent to which it could be then applied ; 
as for instance^ to the determination of the class, but not 
to the (yrd&r, family, genus, &c. ; and to caution also to 
the extent of the cases, in which the circumstances being 
only known empirically, he consequently enjoins the neces- 
sity of farther observation and of caution in their induc- 
tion." — Palceontology, p. 313. 

It is likewise a subject of wonder how the existence 
of the flint implements in the river gravel in the valley 
of the Somme and elsewhere is to be accounted for, while 
there are no indications of human remains found along 
with them. I subjoin the account given by Sir Charles 
Lyell of their occurrence, which, I acknowledge, surprised 
me. I had heard it accounted for on the supposition that 
the situations in which they were found were sites of 
ancient flint manufactories. This did not seem to be a 
probable account of the phenomena. But Sir Charles' 
theory is more improbable stilL He gives, in plates in 
his work, specimens of the flint implements in the valley 
of the Somme, and says they were for cutting down trees, 
scooping out canoes and holes in ice, for fishing-hooks, and 
for grubbing up rpots, for destroying beasts of prey, killing 
game, self-defence, and the lika To judge from the ap- 
pearance of the implements, one would imagine they were 
very iU adapted for such purposes. Sir Charles accounts 
for their accumulation as follows : — " PossiJ)ly, in the earlier 
geographical condition of this country, the confluence of 
LuTLs with the Somme afford^ inducements to a 
hunting and fishing tribe to settle there ; and some of the 
same natural advantages may have caused the first in- 
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Iiabitants of Amiens and Abbeville to fix on the same sites 
for their dwellings. If the early hunting and fishing tribes 
frequented the same spots for hundreds or thousands of 
years in succession, the number of stone implements lost 
in the bed of the river need not surprise us. Ice-chisds, 
flint hatchets, and spear-heads may have slipped acddent- 
ally thrmcgh holes kept constantly open, and the recovery 
of a lost treasure once sunk in the bed of the ice-bound 
stream, inevitably swept away with gravel on the break- 
ing up of the ice in the spring, would be hopeless. During 
a long winter, in a country affording abundance of flint, 
the manufacture of tools ivould he continually in process; 
and, if so, thousands of chips and flakes would he purposely 
thrown into the ice-hole, besides a great number of imple- 
ments having flaws, or rejected as too unskilfully made to 
be worth preserving." 

We are greatly indebted to geologists for their jEacts, 
but we are often not made much wiser by their modes of 
accounting for them. The account given by Sir Charles 
for the presence of the flint implements of the vaUey of 
the Somme, is not more probable than the account given 
of the introduction of vertebrate animals, flshes, sauroids, 
birds, tertiary mammals, and human beings, by natural 
selection from monads originally, and subsequently from 
Crustacea, Radiata, and Mollusca, without a single fact in 
support of the hypothesis. Such a mode of accounting for 
the phenomena of science, can have no other effect than 
the bringing of science and scientific men into discredit. 
It would not be difficult to form ever so many conjectures 
to account for the presence of flint implements in river 
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drift, every one of which would be quite as possible, and 
much more probable than that of Sir Charles Lyell, and 
would lay a much less tax upon our credulity. Sir Charles 
has mentioned the presence of human remains, of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, lions, bears, hyaenas, rein-deer, 
dogs, and other bones, in caves in Holland, Prance, England, 
and elsewhere. Some of these animals are carnivorous, 
some amphibious, some of them live in concord, and some 
prey upon one another, sopie whose dwellings are in caves 
some in the woods, some in the open fields. A hetero- 
geneous assemblage truly, it must be allowed, and all 
accidentally brought together by the action of water at 
some time or other, conveying them through apertures in 
the caves. A much more probable and rational mode of 
accounting for the phenomena is that the beasts of prey 
that lived in caves might have killed the various animals 
on which they preyed, and carried them to be there con- 
sumed, and this would account for the accumulation in 
the same place of the bones, both of graminivorous and 
carnivorous animals. These caves might, after the destruc- 
tion or extinction of the animals contained in them, have 
been subsequently occupied by human beings, who might 
have buried the human bones in the situations where they 
are found. Before accepting the facts adduced for the 
antiquity of man arising from the presence of his bones in 
the bone caves, and flint implements of his manufacture in 
river gravels, the advocates of the opinion must show more 
distinctly than they have done, the age of the river drift, 
the species of the animals found in the caves, and the 
antiquity of the reHcs contained in them. It appears fix)m 
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the quotations above given, that the geologists who are 
most decided in regard to pre-Adamite man, are at issue 
among themselves in regard to these points. Surely much 
more evidence is required to establish a theory that pro- 
fesses to upset the belief of mankind during the whole of 
the historic period. A vast number of himian beings must 
have existed throughout the period of a quarter of a million 
of years, during which, it is said by some geologists that 
man has existed on the earth, but with the exception of the 
ITatchez man and the human remains in a very few cases 
in Europe, no portion of his remains has been found — 
America, Asia, and AMca, give no sign. Two skulls only 
have been submitted for public examination, and there are 
some doubts whether one of them is a human skull at alL 
I might have also noticed the report upon the human 
remains in Aurignac cave by M. Latert to show upon 
what slender foundations scientific men can raise great 
superstructures, and tax the credulity of those who have 
not made science a pursuit Yet those who have not 
done so, cannot avoid applying their reason and common 
sense in judging of the facts founded upon, and the reasons 
upon which the conclusions drawn, rest. K the feicts are 
clearly establi^ed, and the results fairly drawn &om them, 
the pubUc will not fail to appreciate them. 

It cannot be stated with any kind of certainty what 
amount of water may have existed in the river valleys at 
the ordinarily assigned period of the Adamite creation ; 
and at what period the river drift was brought down which 
is at present conspicuous in the valleys in which the rivers 
now flow. Mr Thomas Jamieson, in the paper already quoted 
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from, shows that thfe water that covered the earth at the 
close of the Glacial period must have disappeared with 
extraordinary rapidity. " The emergence of the land from 
this watery covering," says he, " seems not to have been so 
gradual as its submergence. There are many striking facts 
which seem to indicate that the waters passed over more 
rapidly. The drift beds have been cut through, and almost 
entirely washed away, even in places where they can be 
shown to have been several hundred feet thick; I say, 
several hundred feet thick. All the narrow parts of the 
valleys have been scoured bare to a most remarkable de- 
gree." . . . "This retreat of the sea has overspread the 
lower grounds with great sheets of rolled gravel and sand, 
distinguished from the glacial drift by their looser texture, 
the more water-worn aspect of the deposits, and the absence 
of the striae and polish on the pebbles. These gravels are 
destitute of fossils, and seem to be the result of the 
denudation of drift beds. The retreating waters, pouring 
off through the narrow passes, have scoured these bare, 
and shot out the contents into the wide valleys below, 
carrying off the finer mud and clay to the bed of the 
present sea." — Essay on the Boulder-drift of the North of 
Scotland. No fossils, indeed, have been found in the river 
drift in Scotland ; but it does not follow that they may 
not have been found in such drift elsewhere. These fossils, 
too, may not have been originally deposited where they 
have been found, at Amiens, Abbeville, and elsewhere, but 
may have been carried down thither from higher localities, 
and out of drift of a different f ormation. 
As far as discoveries have yet been made in regard to 
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the antiquity of man, treated of by Sir Charles Lyell, the 
localities in which his relics have been found are in a com- 
paratively boreal climate, where the difficulties of support- 
ing life must have been very great There appears to be 
no indications of cereals or fruit trees at the period assigned 
for his existence. It is possible, indeed, that he may have 
sustained life by fishing. But, in the first place, if he 
expected a supply from fish caught by letting down one 
of the flint implements shown in Sir Charles Lyell's 
plates — see figs. 8, 9, 10, pp. 114, 115 — ^into the holes dug 
in the ice with his flint hatchet, there is little reason to 
suppose that he could place his dependence upon such a 
mode of subsistence. In the second place. Professor Agassiz 
says that all the recent fishes are of different species from 
those of the tertiary epoch, and Professor Owen and others 
affirm that the tertiary fishes were unsuitable for human 
food. 

If the human race first appeared in these climates with 
no means of protection and defence, without instincts 
naturally guiding them to what was wholesome and 
guarding them against what was noxious, exposed to the 
difficulties of procuring food in such rigorous climates; 
and appeared, moreover, in a savage state, ignorant of the 
means of protection and defence, and of supplying their 
wants, beyond the most ignorant savage in existence, it 
is difficult to imagine how they could have provided for 
their subsistence, or held their own against the savage 
beasts about them. 

Moreover, if man was introduced into existence in the 
state in which the whole of the advocates of the high 
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antiquity of man hold him to have been^ it is difficult to 
imagine, without aid ab extra, that he would ever have 
civilised himself. Archbishop Whately, the Duke of 
Argyll, and others, have, by unanswerable arguments and 
facts, shown that he could not; and not one instance has 
been given by Sir John Lubbock and others, showing that 
he ever did. No one has shown this more succinctly, clearly, 
and forcibly, than my highly gifted and highly valued 
friend, Dr Alex. Harvey, Professor of Materia Medica 
in the University of Aberdeen, in a work entitled " Man's 
Place and Bread Unique in Nature; and his Pedigree, 
Human, not Simian." (Edmonston and Douglas, 1865.) 
This work, though small in compass, will amply repay a 
careful perusal ; and I am confident I shall gratify most of 
my readers by a few short quotations from it 

" To have enabled the primeval man," says Dr Harvey, 
" when first he came into the world, the possessor and the 
occupant of a bodily organism naturally naked, defence 
less, and dependent on daily supplies of food, to sustain 
himself as an animal even for a week — ^much more to start 
fair in it as a man, to say nothing of holding his own in it> 
or * subduing' it — ^he must in some sufficient measure have 
been possessed of that skill in the use of his natural powers 
of mind and body which bespeaks teaching, cviture, experi- 
ence. He must have been possessed also in some degree 
of that knowledge of thiogs, without him and within, 
which we call, and which is to us, acqwired knowledge. 
From the first he must have been able to stand erect and 
to walk, to handle, things, to speak, to reason, and to apply 
his knowledge, as he could not at once have done in any 
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degree naturaUy; nay, as regards speech in particular, as 
he never should or could have taught himself to do, and as 
we can do only by being instructed therein, and by slow 

** On tlie other hand, the intuitions of instinct and the 
promptings of instinct, are complete and perfect from the 
, first They require no education ; they admit of no acces- 
sions of knowledge bom experience, nor are they suscep- 
tible of improvement in action from practice. Virtually it » 
is sa And the lower animals, beholden as to their animal 
life to instinct for their guidance, come at once and of 
themselves into the possession of all the knowledge, and 
they acquire at once and of themselves all the skill they 
need, to enable them to act well their part in the world." 

'' It is not so with man. Gifted with a will that is free^ * 
and with an intelligence and an organism correlatiYe 
thereto, and designed manifestly to be left ultimately to 
the guidance of his reason and the dictates of his will, man 
enters life naked of body, blind of understanding, impotent 
of win, and helpless in respect of nerve and musde. With- 
out set limits to his capacities, or with capacities bounded 
only by the measure of his oiganism which is fixed, the 
native condition of his mind, and of its coipQieal instru- 
ment, the body, rises no higher than zera" — ^Pp. 22, 23. 

''We speak of education. We are continually speaking 
of it ; of its importance and its blessingSi, its improYement 
and extension, and so forth. But we do not realise, as we 
might and as we ought the fisM^t, that to man, and to him 
alone, education is, pkj^calljf, a fundamental condition of 
existence, as essential physically to lus existence as is the 
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air he breathes. InA. it begins almbs1i»froiii the birth." — . 
P. 25. ' \ 

"Even fti man arrived at the maturity of ^ his powers, 
and civilised^ the passive is still the naturai bent or habit 
of the mind. Inaction, repose, is its native tendency; 
while as to effort when put forth, the direction it naturally 
takes is sensual rather than intellectual or moral. Man's 
appetites, which are truly instinctive, are so constituted,' 
.Vid they a« so linked to hia organic part, amd so associated 
with the essential requirements of this, as to make them- 
selves keenly felt ; and thus felt, they urgently prompt to • 
action. But they rise no higher naturally than the pro- 
pensities implanted by nature for the sustentation of the 
body, or the reproduction of the species. These, and other 
kindred appetites appeased, man seeks naturally for 
nothing beyond. It is so pre-eminently among the savage 
tribes."— P. 29. 

" Of a condition which is the combined product of a vast 
number of subordinate agencies, operating very gradually, 
and through long periods, different views wiU be taken. 
This granted, we aflfirm, nevertheless, that civilisation is a 
condition of human nature which we cannot put away 
from us, or regard as other than sfwpematv/ral. In the first 
place, it stands out to view as a condition that is excep- 
tional, the condition of a few only as compared with the 
vast aggregate of our species. And, in the next, it con- 
fix)nts us on every side as a condition that is artifidah It 
is man that civilises man. Absolutely unaided, man could 
do nothing for himself as the brutes can. He is beholden 
to his fellow man for the conditions that are essential to 
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the evolution of his powers, for the means whereby he is 
enabled to tide over the helpless years of infancy and 
childhood, and for the foundation of all that fits l^irn in 
after years to €tct his proper part in life. But a condition 
that is exceptional, a product that is artificiaf, contingent, 
therefore, and uncertain, variable, and unequal, is not one 
that can be regarded as provided for in the 'order of 
nature/ " 

^ If this be so, and the £eict that it is so is indisputable, 
what but scientific fanaticism can hinder any from seeing 
that, as to the root of the matter, man at the beginning 
had for his teacher and civUiser the Almighty God, his 
creator; that on his coming into the world he received at 
His hand such special instruction, and such special endow- 
ments, as he needed to place him at once in position 
befitting his natural capacities, but unattainable natuxally-f" 
—Pp. 30, 31. 

In the foregoing pages which treat of the antiquity of 
man, I have quoted from the authors who have discussed 
this subject, to obviate any complaint of xinfaixness in 
stating the views of others. I have given but a sample of 
the facts and arguments, and the plan and object of my 
work prevented me from doing anything mora My inten- 
tion was merely to show as briefly as possible the grounds 
assigned by others for ascribing an antiquity to man 
beyond what the Word of God appears to warrant, and for 
concluding that the teaching of Science and Scripture is at 
variance upon this point. It is assumed that the facts 
regarding the remains in the bone caves and river gravel 
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are indisputable; but the quotations adduced from those 
that attribute an earlier date to the human and other 
remains in the caves and river drift than what the Word 
of God warrants, show that they are not agreed either in 
regard to the age of the remains or of the drift, or in regard 
to the species of animals there found. It is maintained, 
therefore, upon the grounds that have been stated, that 
such grave doubts may be raised in regard to the validity 
of the arguments, that the acceptance of the facts as inter- 
preted by Sir Charles LyeU and others, cannot with any 
fairness be demanded in the present state of our know- 
ledge. The reports of the phenomena, hitherto examined 
by men whose opinions to a certain extent are influenced 
by preconceived notions of the supremacy of natural law, 
to which all natural phenomena, according to them, are 
subjected, and by hypotheses of the origin of life, and the 
progressive advancement of the &qx\3o!^ flora and/aw/ia, by 
spontaneous generation, or created monads, or by deve- 
lopment, or origin of species by natural selection, which 
naturally induce the* necessity of man's appearance on 
earth, aa Professor Huxley remarks, with a beast-like skull 
and in a savage state, must be received with much caution. 
But if men, equally well qualified and free from such bias, 
were to make the inVestigations, different and opposite 
arguments might be raised, and different results might be 
reached., In the meantime, the believers in the authority 
of the Bible wiU hold to it, as fiimishing the only probable 
and consistent account of the phenomena regarding man's 
creation, the faculties originally imparted to him, his de- 
clension from his original righteousness, and his consequent 
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degradation and misery, and the means used for liis en- 
lightenment, regeneration, and salvation. 

I trust, however, the candid reader will acknowledge, 
after the perusal of the foregoing pages, that the general 
scope of the teaching of science, where feicts have been 
fully investigated, tends to the confiimation, and not the 
confutation, of the teaching of Scripture on the subject of 
creation.' 

It would, as it seems to me, be unwise, while rtological 
science is but in its infancy, where the field is so wide, 
and so small a portion of it has been investigated, to pro- 
nounce more confidently than I have done in regard to the 
reconciliation between that Science and Soripture. This 
would be to imitate the illogical rashness which I depre- 
cate in others. I flgel, however, that ,zio disclosures of 
science have in dny way Weakened the truth or authority 
of Soripture. For myself, I can say yithout the slightest 
hesitation, that any knowledge which I possess ^ geology, 
, has tended highly to enhancB my estimation of thfe wonders, 
the wisdom, and goodness of God fp. creation and provi- 
dence. The consideration of Gk)4's actings firom ^e earliest 
periods of the geological systems in the kingdom of nature, 
furnishes uii^th manifold and most striking analogies in 
regard to His proceedings in creation, providence, and 
grace, in the periods of wWch the Bible records the 
Wtetory. Creations of new and extinctions of old races are 
conspicuous throughout thaf^ole of the geological epochs, 
and the Adamite creation is in strict analogy with thesa 

In by-past epochs, God carried on and perfected TT\^ 
great creattve plan, by successive''' direct interpositions of 
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His pow. ta «« o^^oo of -^ ^. .nd -ore 
lughly organised species of organised beings than had 
before existed, and provided means for their support and 
continuance, till the creation of newer and more advanced 
orders and species were required in accordance with that 
plan. * So, in these Jas^ times, God created A hew order of 
beings after His own image, and a new flora and fauna 
subject to their dominion, and adapted to their Use. All 
this is in^iiccordanoe with the divine dispensatioh in the 
covenant of graca He furnished man originally with the 
•knowledge which was as indispensable, in order to his 
fulfilment of the purposes of his being, as his daily bread is 
^for the suppoyt and continuance of the natural life. And 
as God's plan of p^ecting the organisation of the inferior 
animals was carrjad on from small l||Q^iAnin^, and by slow 
degrees, and by diredt interpfetions of power, so froni 
time to time, and as mankind wer^^^ble to bear ^, 'He ^ 
has canftjd on His purpose, of grace, fey toect iiSbprposi- 
tiond, in tile commuuicatioii* 6i the knowledge of HimsdC*^ 
and of His will throu^ preparatory dispensations, until the 
coming qjE gra(5e and trutli by Jesos Christ ; and until the 
gospel, in aU its fulness and freeness, was communicated by 
his apostles, for the regeneration and perfectioi|i)f mankind. 
One thing is certain. The fairts of geologi«d science 
cut up from the very roofcl Thte arguments of Hume and 
all others against the possibility o£ a miracle, which tre 
based on what is called tha iped order of nature, or the 
immutability of natural law, and the consequent impossi- . 
bility of proving a miraele, as in opposition to the testi- 
mony of ezperienca The origin of the Siluriftu /Zfiraand 
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fauna can be accounted for only by creation^ in other 
words, by a direct interposition of divine or supernatural 
power, i.e., by a miracle. That another direct interposi- 
tion should have taJken place was contrary to the experi- 

• ence of the myriad ages of the Silurian period. Yet that 
such an interposition did occur, is manifest in the subse- 
quent creation of fishes. In like manner, at intervals of 
immense length, successive interpositions of the same kind 
are facts which the researches of geology show to be con- 
spicuous and undeniable, down to the accomplishment of 
the final or Mosaic creation. That creation having brought 
into existence a new and higher, that is, an intelligent 
and responsible order of beings upon the earth, it is only 
in accordance with the previous progressive interpositions 
in the experience^ of the past, that farther interpositions 
juited to the new order of things should have occurred, 

*that is to say, miracles designed for the elevation of man 
towards moral perfection and happiness. 

It is farther to be observed, that the earth has reaped 
its present state of beauty and perfection, and has been 
furnished with means for supplying man's wants, and pro- 
viding for his comfort and happiness, by a progress from 
small beginnings to great results, through periods of time 
not reckoned by thousands but by millions of years ; and 
that these results have always been reached with invari- 
able certainty. We hence see that in present times God's 
administration of His providence and grace are in strict 

.analogy with these proceedings in times past. Human 
beings advance by slow progress from the weakness of 
infancy to the maturity of manhood. The sprouting acoin 
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requires a long time tgr grow into an oak fitted for the 
building of a gallant ship. The progress of knowledge and 
of the civilisation of nations has likewise heen slow and 
giaduaL All the materials which ajp the bases of the 
principles of science, its wonderful discoveries and gigantic 
results, were as near to man's hand six thousand years ago 
as they are now ; but the progress of science has been slow 
and gradual; and the grand discoveries of the electric 
telegraph and steam engine have only been made in these 
last days. So it is in the kingdom of graca The light of 
revelation, and the promise of a Saviour, were at first 
communicated dimly, and mankind for a long period saw 
Christ, the substance of the law, as through a glass darkly; 
and it was not till the fulness of time that the glory of 
God was fully revealed in the face of Jesus Christ A' 
promise is given 4q the Word of God that aU the king- 
doms on earth shall become the kingdom df the Xord Jesus 
Christ, and that a pure offering shaU be offered up unto 
God from the rising of the sun to the going down o^ the 
sama Notwithstanding this promise, during the lapse 
of nearly two thousand years but a comparatively small 
portion of the earth has as yet. been covered with the 
knowledge of the Lord ; and it is certain that there is a 
• smaller portion still of those who profess the gospel living 
as becometh the gospel All this has a tendency to make 
Christ's people despond, an^ sometimes to fear that God is 
slack concerning His promises, in the conversion of the 
heathen. But we must thank God for what has been 
already done, and take courage. The kingdom of God 
Cometh not by observation ; it is likQ the leaven in the 
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meal, sflently^ if^isiply, buttjertaidy^ leavening the whole 
lump/ *tf tihe meana for the conversion of .the world are 
used, the [^rdgifess viU be certain. ^?he progress of the 

^ world in the geological epochs, though slow, must as4M|». 

ji;T2%iiiat this wUl be the case. God's workings during these 
ierioas must convince ns that a thonsand years are with 
Him as one day, and that He is not slack concerning His 
promises, as some men count slackness. 












THE END. ^ . ^ 
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